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I.—_CONTRADICTION AND REALITY. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


THE purpose of this paper is to insist on the familiar view 
which treats Negativity as a fundamental characteristic of 
the Real; to exhibit this view in connexion with one or two 
points in logical theory, and to insist that its value depends 
on the principle being pressed home in its full force. 

1. I start, then, from what I take to be the nature of pure 
formal or logical Contradiction. The crucial point seems 
to be that no predicates are intrinsically contrary to one 
another. They only become so by the conditions under 
which they are drawn together. Contradiction consists in 
‘differents ’’ being ascribed to the same term, while no 
distinction is alleged within that term such as to make it 
capable of receiving them. 

This is Plato’s law of Contradiction—what does or suffers 
‘opposites’ (it is enough to say ‘differents ’) in the same 
relation must in itself be two and not one,—and it is the root 
of his distinction between Opinion or Appearance, and Know- 
ledge or Reality. It is a formal contradiction if you say, ‘‘ This 
colour is both beautiful and ugly, ie., not-beautiful”. It 
ceases to be a contradiction if you say, ‘‘ This colour by day- 
light is beautiful and by candlelight is ugly”. Are not, it 
may be asked, those terms intrinsically contrary which can 
in no case be affirmed of one another, such as the circle and 
the square? Why, no. They do not impede one another 
or the process of thought unless we bring them together in 
a special form, to which their content is inadequate. They 
may quite well be conjoint predicates of the same complex 
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term, and when thus affirmed, and protected by adequate 
distinction, have nothing in them contrary to one another. 
It was a friend, I think, of Mr. Verdant Green, who described 
a college cap as an abortive attempt to square the circle, and 
better examples of the conjunction would not be hard to find. 
There are places for all predicates; and when all predicates 
are in their place, none of them is contrary to: ny other. It 
is the bringing them together, on an inadequate basis of 
distinction, which is the essence of contradiction and con- 
trariety ; and this may happen with any diverse terms what- 
ever. I may venture to note that even Dr. McTaggart, by 
implying in his description of contradiction! that the predi- 
cates are antecedently ‘contrary’ suggests tu my mind that 
he has not completely analysed its nature. It is a trivial 
point in itself; but perhaps it indicates that he would not 
agree with me in taking Contradiction as a mere consequence 
and symbol of something much more fundamental. 

Logical Contradiction, then, is an intellectual deadlock, 
caused by the attempt to bring together two or more different 
terms without adequate adjustment of content for their re- 
ception. Contradiction in this sense is rightly pronounced 
unthinkable, and cannot therefore be a characteristic of 
Truth or of Ultimate Reality. For these, if they are any- 
thing, are experiences in which Thought is triumphant, and 
harmonious with itself at least, even :f with more besides. 

It will be a first step in our argument if we can decide at 
this point how far even such bare formal Contradiction is in 
some sense an actual existent and a characteristic of Reality. 
We see that it cannot be a characteristic of Ultimate Reality, 
and we are disposed at the first look to agree with eminent 
thinkers that it 1s simply a blunder of our own making, some- 
thing subjective, and incapable of belonging to the actual 
world. But in saying this, we seem to have unduly idealised 
the world of fact, and taken it as equivalent to Ultimate 
Reality. For the unrest of action and cognition seems to 
arise from the perpetual presence of implicit Contradiction 
in the nature of actual fact, a presence which becomes explicit 
on the slightest reflexion and forces us to go further in the 
hope of faring better. It must, I infer, be admitted that 
fact, as given in ordinary experience, is both actual and self- 
contradictory. To deny this is either to pronounce all objects 
of cognition subjective or illusory so long as cognition is 
progressive,——for its progress is a proof that it still meets 
with contradiction,—or to stake out, within experience, some 
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fixed world of realism, which would after all not coincide 
with actual fact in the given variation and development of 
the latter. Logical Contradiction, then, is a characteristic 
of Reality so far as presented in the actual world of fact. 
In the form of pain, dissatisfaction, and unrest, it may almost 
be called itself an actual existent. It consists in an attempted 
synthesis, which fails owing to the inadequate adjustment of 
the contents employed ; and it is actual over the whole region 
of progressive action and cognition, which is equivalent to 
the region of finite experience. This view of its range is 
established by the fact of progress. 

2. Our next step is to ascertain what form or spirit of 
ditference survives when a logical contradiction is resolved. 
The point I would draw attention to is that we are here 
dealing with a survival of what was present in Logical Con- 
tradiction. Nothing is changed, except that what was 
attempted has been achieved. The contents are diverse, as 
they were; they rush towards each other through the same 
rational impulse whether in its practical or in its intellectual 
form; the ditference is merely that now they have been re- 
adjusted, and can carry out their union. How are we to 
describe the form or spirit of their difference ? 

I may illustrate—it is merely an illustration, for I do not 
wish to raise purely historical questions—by Hegel’s view of 
contradiction. It is familiar ground that Hegel has been 
accused of denying or disregarding the logical law which 
pronounces Logical Contradiction to be unthinkable, and 
that his best interpreters (Dr. McTaggart and Mr. Bradley) 
have cleared his reputation of this impiety. The dialectic, 
so far from disregarding the Law of Contradiction, rests, as 
they have pointed out, entirely upon it. It is because Con- 
tradiction is unthinkable and intolerable that a conjunction 
of judgments which makes their predicates irreconcilable 
demands a readjustment of contents and the formation of a 
new totality. 

Now, while I admit that this is contained in Hegel’s view 
of Contradiction, I cannot but think that there is something 
more behind. Hegel obviously feels himself fundamentally 
in antagonism to the current formal view of Contradiction 
as merely unthinkable. No words are too strong for him to 
express his scorn of such an attitude. ‘‘ What moves the 
world is Contradiction ; it is ridiculous to say that Contra- 
diction is unthinkable. What is true in this assertion only 
comes to this, that Contradiction cannot be final, and that 
by its own action it cancels while it maintains itself (aufhebt). 
The cancelled and maintained contradiction however is not 
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abstract identity, for this is only one side of the antithesis.” ? 
Here, I admit, we are in the region of Essence, where oppo- 
sitions are sharp and pointed. But this does not account 
for the whole of Hegel’s feeling, which is fundamental with 
him. ‘“ Whereas people say Contradiction is not thinkable, 
the truth is that in pain which a living being feels it is 
actually a real existence.” ® He says the same of motion in 
space: “ Formal Thinking prescribes to itself the rule, that 
Contradiction is not thinkable; but in fact the thinking of 
Contradiction is the essential moment of the Notion”.® 
These latter passages are from the discussion of Life and of 
the Absolute Idea. All this is nothing new ; but it is relevant 
to my purpose to call to our minds how uncompromising 
Hegel’s position really is about what he calls Contradiction, 
and how little he enters into the current isolation of that 
feature in experience, while admitting and maintaining that 
it is essentially provocative of change. 

A suggestion can now be made in answer to the question, 
“What survives when a Contradiction is resolved?” The 
reply might be, ‘“‘ A successful expression of negativity’. Not 
that we are taking Hegel’s views as authoritative ; but this 
is a consideration that occurs to us as accounting for the fact 
that he, on the one hand, with all logicians, sees in Contra- 
diction something that cannot be tolerated ; and on the other 
hand, evidently with his deepest insight and conviction, holds 
that there underlies it something which is the pulse of life 
and the movement of the world, not through the fact of 
unthinkableness, but through the structure of Reality. This 
something he often calls Negativity, and it would seem to 
express the whole aspect or tendency of anything real, which 
finds imperfect manifestation in what has been described 
above as Formal or Logical Contradiction. Negativity, then, 
it is submitted, is fundamental in all that is real. It is the 
same characteristic which Dr. McTaggart describes as the 
tendency of all finite categories to complete themselves 
(notice the limitation to finite categories), and the same 
which Green expresses as the nature of a Self which is Self- 
conscious or at once its Self and its other. And in defining 
an answer to the question immediately before us—What 
form or spirit of difference survives when a logical Contra- 
diction is resolved? we may take our bearings from Dr. 
McTaggart’s description of this attribute of Reality. For 
him, it 1s a tendency not to negation, but to self completion. 
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Negation, he holds, is incidental, and in the progress towards 
perfection tends to disappear. Even self-completion is only 
in the finite categories. In perfection, therefore, as I con- 
strue the implication of his conception, both would disappear 
altogether. Not that Dr. McTaggart is careless of the con- 
sideration that Reality must include and do justice to every- 
thing. But some things, as I read him, may be absorbed 
without leaving a trace, and negation is one of them. This 
is not unconnected with his view of the importance of 
pleasure. The view here submitted may give its bearings 
as I said by referring to Dr. McTaggart’s account of the 
matter. Logical Contradiction, I admit, is a vanishing 
element, belongs to the sphere of the finite, and minimises 
itself in the higher types of experience as the-character of 
finiteness approaches a minimum. With negativity, or with 
negation, the case seems to be different. This belongs to 
the fundamental structure of everything that is real. It is 
not a disappearing quantity in the progress of experience. 
And for this reason, that it does not, like Logical Contradic- 
tion, depend on inadequacy. So long as there is no science, 
and the world baftles and contradicts the mind of the savage 
at every turn, there can be no such sense of a reality not- 
ourselves beyond and over against the mind as there is in 
the days of Newton or of Darwin. The negation is corre- 
lative to the affirmation. The important question about 
negation always is, not, how much meaning can be conjured 
out of mere denial, but why, in the most highly developed 
experience, negation bears an equal part. And the answer, 
as I read it, is fundamental to the nature of Reality. 
Affirmation and negation may even become co-equal and 
interchangeable in content, but a real whole must always 
bona fide hold them both together. 

This, therefore, it is submitted, is the spirit of difference 
which survives even in a resolved contradiction, and where 
we possess what is most real and thinkable. Everything 
contributes to the whole, and the failure, which made the 
contradiction, no doubt depended upon the distinctness of 
the two sides, which survives in and tends to perfect the 
completed union. But it appears to me that we are running 
away from the problem if we treat the mere fact of failure as 
something which, surviving as such, qualifies the successful 
union. “The qualification, whatever it is, can surely count 
and work only as it survives within the completed whole, 
and it is in the character of this whole itself that we have to 
find the experience of negativity, which is not, according to 
the view here insisted on, a note of imperfection, but 1s a 
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characteristic that deepens and does not fade, as the other 
characteristics of grow more complete. Negativity 
is not all Reality, L»* ‘> « mpleter the Reality the deeper 
the Negativity. 

How then is Negativity experienced ? and if it only means 
the distinctness necessary to identification, is not a term con- 
nected with the idea of negation too violent and exaggerated 
to use for it? Now no doubt Solutions of contradiction, 
Completeness, Satisfaction, are possible at many levels of 
life, and compatible with very easy and effortless experiences. 
But it is here suggested that in a true typical satisfaction 
there is always a certain exaltation which depends essentially 
on the fact that in satisfaction the self goes out into the 
other, and, though or because it becomes enriched, is beyond 
its normal barriers, and in a word, to put the whole paradox 
brutally, is undergoing an experience technically, and in its 
fundamental nature, homogeneous with self-sacrifice. How 
can this be construed of anything but a finite being? Obvi- 
ously not by help of such words as have just been used, 
presupposing limits and a temporal modification in the self. 
But there is a point of some interest which may at least 
serve to bring out the distinction of principle between taking 
Negation as, like Contradiction, an incident of Finiteness, 
and taking it as fundamental in ‘Reality. 

3. It has already been implied that the current view of 
experience, influential even among philosophers, confuses 
Contradiction and Negativity. The principle that an element 
of Reality can be completed only through what is not itself 
is confused with the imperfection of adjustment in finite 
beings or contents which so far hinders such completion 
from taking place. And thus it comes to be held that Nega- 
tion, like Contradiction, is a vanishing quantity, and that in 
a complete experience it would disappear. The point of 
interest which was just now referred to as emphasising the 
distinction of principle is the extreme difficulty of avoiding 
this confusion. When we endeavour to insist upon the 
nature of self-consciousness, as self and other in one, by 
instances and analyses drawn from actual experience, we 
constantly find ourselves appealing to characteristics which 
depend upon ignorance and imperfection. The ideal which 
we have in mind is the self in the other, but in actual ex- 
perience we have little more than the self and the other. 
Nettleship observes upon this in the biography of Green. 
Now the crux in the distinction of principle arises at this 
point, because of the apparent fact that it is the discrepancy 
of self and other that for us gives interest to the realisation 
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CONTRADICTION AND REALITY. 7 
of self in other. We may take as a characteristic case that 
apparent responsiveness of external Nature to human moods, 
the perception of which is at least a great part of the appre- 
hension of the beautiful. The freshness and strength of the 
feeling which such perceptions bring with them is surely in 
a great measure dependent on the fact that they come to us 
as undesigned coincidences. It is for this reason that they 
seem to bring to us a confirmation of our own sentiments 
which is rooted somewhere beyond the foundations of our 
own self. If we were convinced that Nature was somehow 
just another offshoot of the same principie as ourselves, and 
not merely convinced of it, but able to see it pretty com- 
pletely in detail, then we are inclined to think the return 
upon ourselves would lose in vigour what it gained in per- 
fection, and the fascinating sense of something beyond would 
be transformed into a dull feeling that it is all one. Now 
the case thus stated emphasises the opposite side of the 
question from that which was insisted on above. The sense 
of the beyond and of something over against the mind must 
be immensely greater, it was urged, for Newton or for Dar- 
win, than for a savage to whom nature is chiefly an incalcul- 
able interference. Both points of view seem prima facie 
justified and their contrast just illustrates the parting of 
the ways. In a word, it seems natural to take the character- 
istic which distinguishes the other from the self as lying in 
discrepancy and unfamiliarity, which may be symbolised by 
Logical Contradiction as described at first. But it is also 
plain that such a characteristic excludes pro tanto the cor- 
respondence of the two sides in their full detail and com- 
plexity, and must be a vanishing characteristic as experience 
approaches completeness. We must then elect, it would 
appear, to conclude, that to interpret the beyond or the other 
which confronts us in experience, as due to our ignorance 
and defect, and as a vanishing quantity in the progress of 
the mind, is to confuse the incident with the essence; and 
that as in the example of natural knowledge, the otherness 
becomes more definite as the object becomes more adequate 
to the subject. It is partly perhaps with the view of con- 
struing these appearances that many thinkers have embarked 
on the adventure of treating all the content of life as a 
translation of the interaction of conscious beings. Then no 
doubt we have the conception of an ‘ other’ which is able to 
maintain its independence—its otherness—along with almost 
any degree of transparency or familiarity. And I mention 
the speculation chiefly for this reason, to make clear, if it 
does not seem clear, what the particular crux is which I 
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have had in mind. We may try to conceive an intelligent 
being who has learned all that a sunset or even a toothache | 
can teach him, and in that case we feel a difficulty in com- | 
prehending how they can any longer seem experiences from 
which, as his other, his self has anything to gain. But a 
person, however well you know him, is still an independent 
source of response, and it may be argued that here, and here 
only, you find the true other of a self. 

I feel a difficulty about this speculation which may rest on ! 
misapprehension, but which I will indicate in a few words, 
because it stands in the way of our first conclusion. What 
we must have for any theory of Reality and especially for 
Negativity to work in, is the content of life, pains, conflicts, 
sacrifice, satisfaction. Now there is a difficulty, is there not ? 
in getting these contents out of a universe of persons, except 
| by presupposing, in the outside or other of every person, 
i what might as well have been presupposed as the outside or 
i other of the persons commonly recognised as such. It is 
things, is it not ? which set the problems of life for persons ; 
and if you turn all things into persons, the differences which 
make life interesting are gone, except in as far as for prac- 
tical purposes you turn the persons back again into things, 
i.e. your food, or your own body, or the place in which 
you were born. In making the outside adequate to the 
highest claims, you have turned it into an inside, and so, 
while professing to meet the problem of the outside in the 
highest degree, you have, it almost appears to me, really ' 
abandoned it altogether. If the instruments and attributes 
of my life are turned into other persons, I, surely, am reduced 
to emptiness and deprived even of my character, for my char- 
acter is not, without external activity. This criticism may 
be mistaken, but it may pass as affirming that we must 
perceive as actual the distinctions which give life its content. 

4. It is time to indicate the conclusion, an old conclusion, 
to which I have nothing to add, except by pleading that its 
point is lost if it is not conceived in its whole depth of 
paradox. 

I will try to express it through antitheses to current 
opinions, which will bring out the reasons for which it seems 
to me worth caring about; and these are also the character- 
1 istics which define its peculiarity. 
| a. It is a mistake to treat the finite world, or pain, or 
i evil, as an illusion. In answer to the question whether they 
are real or are not real, I see nothing for it but to repeat what 
Hegel says of Space and Time, ‘‘ Everything is real, so long 


as you do not take it for more than it is’. Finiteness, pain, 
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and evil are, on the view here accepted, essential features 
of Reality, and belong to an aspect of it which does not 
disappear even in perfection. The view that they are 
illusions says that if we knew everything we should see that 
there was no pain or evil at all. In a certain sense the two 
views may be brought near together, but my plea is that all 
depends on being in earnest with the idea of negativity, and 
that from that point of view the idea of illusion is rejected, 
though that of appearance, as something actual but contradictory, 
is accepted. Hegel mentions the name of illusion in the 
matter; but, as I understand, the illusion which he speaks 
of is not the belief that finiteness is actual, but the inference 
that this being so, there is nothing more to be said, or in 
other words, that the actual is necessarily ultimate. At all 
events, as against the idea that finiteness, pain and evil are 
an illusion, the view here indicated would maintain that 
conscious beings actually suffer and do wrong because it is 
their nature to complete themselves; and the general form 
of this completion involves as one factor in it the loss of self, 
and in the finite world this is emphasised by various degrees 
of what we have called Logical Contradiction, that is to say, 
inadequacy of the elements in which completion is sought. 
It would follow, and this seems to agree with the best ethical 
theory, that the ultimate logical structure, if I may so speak, 
of suffering and of evil is the same as that of satisfaction 
and of good. This is noticeable of course in Green’s theory 
of morality. The difference between them is one of the 
adequacy of contents to self-completion, and their kinship 
is seldom altogether latent even in finite experience. I may 
refer to Mr. Haldane’s observation on the death of animals 
in the second series of Gifford Lectures, and to the nature 
of the fullest esthetic exaltation. 

8. The same mode of thought would be hostile to any 
conception of the divine nature which should involve stability 
and perfection in such a sense as to exclude activity and the 
general form of self-sacrifice. It is not intended to adhere 
to the view of those who conceive the divine being as finite 
and possibly as one of a number. The intention is rather 
the reverse, namely, to maintain that finiteness ipso facto 
arises, if negativity is not given its full significance in the 
conception of the supreme nature. The Master of Balliol’s 
criticism of Aristotle’s Theoretic life as literally interpreted 
puts this point very clearly. It is not an imperfection in the 
Supreme Being but an essential of his completeness, that his 
nature, summing up that of all Reality, should go out into 
its other to seek the completion which in this case alone is 
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absolutely found. The other in question can only be finite 
experience, and it is in and because of this, and qualified by 
it, that the Divine nature maintains its infinity. And there- 
fore it may be said that the general form of self-sacrifice— 
the fundamental logical structure of Reality—is to be found 
here also, as it is everywhere. Not, of course, that the ] 
infinite Being can lose and regain its perfection, but that the 
i burden of the finite is inherently a part or rather an in- 
| strument of the self-completion of the infinite. The view is 
i familiar. I only plead that it loses all point if it is not taken 
i in bitter earnest. I have had much in mind Nettleship’s 
fragment on the Atonement. 

I have used remorselessly phrases which imply time— 
“activity,” ‘going out of oneself,’ ‘‘ seeking and finding”. 
The objection to predicating time of the supreme experience 
hes i the nature of self-completeness, and if on the one 
H hand succession seems incompatible with this, on the other 
i hand the idea of instantaneousness, which is a temporal idea, 
HF must not here be introduced to embarrass our thoughts. 
| I must not dwell upon the matter at this last moment, but 
I think we must distinguish the conception of changing or 
progressing as a whole, from the conception of uniting, in 
a self-complete being, characteristics which for us demand 
succession. I may refer again to one of Nettleship’s frag- 

ments, that on Immortality. If we were to be barred from 

ascribing content to the Supreme Being, because for us all 
if content is developed in time, the end must be that for us the 
Supreme Being will be nothing. 
y. Finally, the point of view is hostile to the form in which 
i| questions of optimism and pessimism are usually raised, as 
to the surplus of pleasure over pain in the universe. Even 
Mr. Bradley has discussed this question with reference to 
1 the Absolute, but I cannot help thinking that it is improperly 
1 stated. What we as factors of Reality demand is not, if I 


am right, essentially pleasure, but satisfaction ; that is, the 
sense that by help of the negative we have attained our- 
selves. This no doubt implies : some pleasure ; but the point 
is, if I am not altogether wrong, that in satisfaction the 
pain or difficulty as a moment—i.e., a phase which remains 
an element—contributes actively to the positive attainment, 
i while in comparing pleasure and pain as experienced facts of 
| feeling I suppose they must retain their first positions as 
i] plus and minus quantities. This is one point, and another 
follows from it. The comparison of pleasure and pain in 
respect of quantity—even if we disregard the difficulties 
| pointed out in anti-Hedonist controversy—betrays an in- 
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organic point of view. The question cannot surely be how 
many moments of pain you have experienced, and whether 
you have had enough moments of pleasure to outweigh 
them, but whether the experience has done its work and 
returned you to yourself a complete or at least a completer 
being. So, it would seem, the problem should be stated 
about the universe. Not, if we could reckon up moments 
of equal pleasure and pain, which of them would be tound to 
outnumber the others ? but rather, is there reason for think- 
ing that pain and finiteness are elements playing a definite 
part in the whole, such that its completeness depends upon 
containing them? Broadly speaking, I suppose, experience 
suggests to us that a soul which has never known pain, like 
a nation that has never known war, has no depth of being 
and is not a personality at all. Of course this way of looking 
at the matter does not by itself dispose of the suggestion that 
the cost even of perfecting a soul may be too high; but the 
conviction that there is and essentially must be a certain 
cost, corresponds to our best insight in the sphere of every- 
day experience. 

And so, in the end, if such a question as that of pleasure 
or pain in the Absolute has reality for us at all, it seems 
important where we look for the suggestions from which we 
are to start. We ought not surely to start from common- 
place experiences, but only from those in which self-expres- 
sion is at its fullest, rare moments such as those to which 
Aristotle alludes in the discussion of the Theoretic life. It 
may be noteworthy that Aristotle consents while Plato refuses 
to ascribe the feeling of pleasure to the Divine nature; and 
this may be connected with Aristotle's apparent omission of 
negativity from his conception of ideal experience. In his 
distinction, however, between the enjoyment of self-realisa- 
tion and the enjoyment of recreation he throws out a hint 
which we might do well to follow. And for him as for us, 
apparently, the activities primarily devoted to sheer enjoy- 
ment and delight, are wrested by the very structure of man’s 
soul to severer forms of self-expression ; so that the completest 
of all the creations in which as yet man has freely and spon- 
taneously sought what he most enjoys, is, I presume, for us, 
as for Aristotle, that of poetical tragedy. This does seem to 
be a paradox worth noting, and it might be driven home by 
all sorts of considerations. I am only using it to set the 
question of optimism in a certain light; that is to say, to 
state it not by looking for pain to be as it were quantitatively 
submerged or neutralised by pleasure, but by looking for 
a completeness in which souls have found themselves, or 
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realised their inherent structure ; which completeness, con- 
sidered as a whole, cannot be quantitatively compared with 
the factors or elements, such as negativity, subordinated 
within it. If we had to depend on Contradiction as such, 
then I suppose completeness could only be in its abolition ; 
but the distinction between Contradiction and Negativity 
seemed to be suggestive on this point. 
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II.—AVENARIUS’ PHILOSOPHY OF PURE 
EXPERIENCE 


By NorMAN SMITH. 


AVENARIUS propounds his philosophy from a standpoint 
whose originality borders on paradox. While all previous 
philosophers have regarded experience as awaiting interpre- 
tation through metaphysical conceptions, Avenarius holds 
pure experience to be self-intelligible, and the existing meta- 
physical theories to be the only facts that call for philosoph- 
ical explanation. Sometimes he describes his philosophy as 
the philosophy of pure experience, and sometimes as ‘em- 
piriocriticism’. The former title refers to its content, the 
latter to its method. He claims that, as regards method, 
it combines and transcends the philosophies of Hume and 
Kant. The resulting system is as original in its positive 
teaching as it is novel in orientation. For though in certain 
aspects it is closely akin to the metaphysical idealism of 
Spinoza and Hegel, and recently in this country has been 
employed as a buttress to the Bradleian philosophy, its 
most competent critic has described it as the latest, and, in 
the present state of knowledge, the only tenable form of 
materialism.! A system so strongly affiliated is, even apart 
from its intrinsic merits, sufficiently remarkable to claim 
attention. In this article I shall state and criticise the main 
principles of Avenarius’ philosophy. But in so doing I shall 
consider them only from the point of view of the problem of 
knowledge, and as leading up to the statement of his theory 
of the introjectionist argument. That theory, which has 
been adopted by several English writers, I reserve for detailed 
criticism in a second article.’ 


1Wundt: ‘‘ Ueber naiven und kritischen Realismus ” in Philosophische 
Studien, vol. xiii., pp. 334-335, 349 ff. 

2The following are the titles and dates of Avenarius’ works: Ueher 
die Phasen des Spinozischen Pantheismus, 1868. Philosophie als Denken der 
Welt gemiiss dem Prinzip des kleinsten Kraftmasses : Prolegomena zu einer 
Kritik der reinen Erfahrung, 1876.  Kritik der reinen Erfahrung, vol. i., 
1888 ; vol. ii., 1890. Der menschliche Weltbegriff, 1891. ‘‘ Bemerkungen 
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The assumptions which determine Avenarius’ central 
problem may, if somewhat freely stated, be expressed in the 
following manner. Nothing exists save experience ; and the 
fundamental characteristic of the content of experience is 
space. The self apprehends itself as an embodied existence, 
and so as spatially related to the objects around it. All its 
perceptions, thoughts and feelings, have reference direct or 
indirect either to the body or to its environment. Now the 
spatial world thus experienced varies together with one par- 
ticular part of itself, namely, with the brain. And this rela- 
tion is mutual; change in either involves change in both ; 
they stand in functional relation, varying simultaneously 
with one another. Since nothing exists save as experienced, 
and since as experienced it involves change in the brain, the 
relation must be of this nature. On the other hand, how- 
ever, objects are causally related to the brain, and by their 
changes produce changes in it. This causal relation as in- 
volving sequence and implying independent self-centred ex- 
istence holds only in the forward order, and therefore excludes 
the possibility of simultaneous variation. The fundamental 
problem of metaphysics is to reconcile these two standpoints, 
the attitude of pure experience with the standpoint adopted 
in physics and physiology. How can the whole vary simul- 
taneously with a part of itself, and with a part which is 
causally dependent for its changes upon its relations to the 
rest of that whole? Avenarius will have nothing to do with 
the solution offered by subjective idealism—that our experi- 
ence as purely subjective may vary simultaneously with 
those brain-states which real external objects have produced. 
That solution rests on a dualism which Avenarius denounces 
as ungrounded and absolutely false. Our experienced world 
is reality, and its functional relation to its own component, 
the brain, must therefore be reconcilable in some other 


zum Begriff des Gegenstandes der Psychologie” in Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie, vol. xviii. (1894), vol. xix. (1895). A very 
useful summary of the Kritil is given by Emil Koch in the Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie, vol. iv. (1898). Petzoldt has published (1900) 
the first volume of his Kinfiihrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung. 
It gives an admirable account of Avenarius’ position as embodied in the 
Kritik, _ Its value is, however, seriously impaired by its strange neglect 
of the Menschliche Welthegriff. It does not seem to contain a single 
reference to that work, nor consequently to the more purely meta- 
physical aspects of Avenarius’ philosophy. Petzoldt’s second volume 
appeared in 1904, but I have not been able to consult it. An excellent 
and detailed criticism of Avenarius’ philosophy is given by Wundt in 
the articles above referred to. Carstanjen has contributed an article on 
Avenarius to Minp, N.S., vol. vi. 
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manner with the equally undoubted causal relations of that 
brain to the objects external to it. 

Ayvenarius’ detailed analysis of the natural point of view, 
of the attitude, that is to say, of pure and complete experi- 
ence, and of its relation to the scientific, I shall now proceed 
to state. As far as possible I shall avoid the technicalities of 
Avenarius’ special terminology. 

I with all my thoughts and feelings find myself in the 
midst of a spatial environment.' This environment is com- 
posed of manifold elements which stand in relations of depen- 
dence to one another. Within it I also find my fellow-men. 
They interfere with the common environment, altering cer- 

tain parts of it and maintaining others, and of all “their 

actions they through words and gestures reveal the inten- 
tion and reason. In everything they agree with myself. I 
accordingly believe that they are beings like myself, and that 
I am myself a being like them. The spatial world which 
thus includes both myself and others is for ordinary con- 
sciousness a something given, existing, familiar, known, last- 
ing on in thought, constantly rediscovered as fact, and in all 
its repetitions remaining the same. 

This natural consciousness is composed of two elements 
which from a logical point of view are of very different value, 

namely, of an experience and of an hypothesis. The experi- 
enced—das Voryefundene—includes, as has just been said, the ‘ 
bodies of my fellow-men. The hypothesis lies in the inter- 
pretation which I give to the movements of my fellow-men, 
in the interpretation that they are expressive, that is, that 
they are dependent on feeling and will. This hypothetical 
element can be eliminated. t can, by an effort, think of my 
fellow-men as being merely automata, extraordinarily complex 
but without thought and feeling. Our reason for rejecting 
this attitude is not its unnaturalness or its unfruitfulness. 
Apart altogether from the difficulties of consistently develop- 
ing such a view, there is a valid reason for regarding it as 
false. For, if the elimination of the hypothesis is suggested 
by its formal logical character as hypothesis (in distinction 
from experience), its retention is enforced by its actual agree- 
ment with experience. In the sole case in which through 
personal experience I am acquainted in all its relations with 
the movements of that mechanism which is named ‘man,’ 
I find it in definite relations to thoughts, feelings, volitions, 
etc. The denial,of the hypothesis therefore involves a 
theory, equally hypothetical, which in its content is further 


1 Der Menschliche Welthegriff, § 6 ff. 
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removed from my own experience than the hypothesis itself. 
And, since the content of my assumption is the matter of 
another individual’s experience, though the hypothesis in- 
troduces a duality or plurality, it does not cause a dualism 
in the philosophical sense. Nothing is assumed which is 
not or cannot be experienced either by myself or by 
others. 

The proof that the natural consciousness involves no 
dualism demands, however, a fuller analysis of its various 
elements. The first distinction which Avenarius notes is 
that between things and thoughts. Here, again, there 
is duality but no dualism. The portrait of a friend which is 
before me is comparable with the appearance of my friend 
which I recall in thought. I can note that the features, etc., 
are the same or different, and can state the outcome of the 
comparison as similarity or the reverse. If we interpolate 
the image between thing and thought we have a series the 
members of which are comparable with one another. And 
being, as the natural consciousness admits, thus relatively 
comparable with one another, there cannot exist that abso- 
lute heterogeneity between thoughts and things which some 
philosophers have asserted. The chief difference between 
them is, indeed, merely one of time. The sense-experience 
of, say, a tree, is a first experience ; the tree as it reappears 
in thought or image is a second experience. Were the two 
absolutely different experiences we could no longer speak of 
the image as the reappearance of the original experience, and 
yet at the same time we should have to make it dependent 
for its occurrence on what, as absolutely different from it, 
conld never account for it. 

Avenarius’ next distinction is between what he names the 
absolute and the relative points of view*. Both may be 
adopted without desertion of pure experience. In the abso- 
lute point of view the self is left out of account, the parts of 
the environment being apprehended in and for themselves. 
A tree, for instance, is then apprehended as existing in space 
in definite relations to other things, as changing with the 
seasons, and as being in all these relations and changes inde- 
pendent of the presence of the self. It may even be known 
as having been planted before the self was born. The world 
thus experienced is apprehended as having a past that sur- 
vives itself in thought and a future that anticipates itself in 


1 Der Menschliche Welthegriff, § 19; Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. 
“ Bemerkungen,” pp. 2-8, § 121. 
2 Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, § 21. 
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knowledge, and similarly as having spatial limits that may 
be transcended in imagination and thought. On the other 
hand, from the relative point of view the tree is considered 
not in and for itself, but in itself and for me. It is then per- 
ceived that my apprehension of it varies together with it. If 
its branches are bent or broken my perceptions vary accord- 
ingly. Further knowledge, however, reveals that the percep- 
tion depends not only upon the tree but also upon particular 
parts of the ‘self,’ namely upon the sense-organs, nerves 
and brain. Experience reveals these relations of dependence 
just as 1t reveals the tree. When the causal series between 
the tree and the brain-state is not completed, when, for 
instance, it is interrupted by injury to the nerve-fibres, the 
self can have no apprehension of the tree. The perception 
depends, therefore, only mediately on the object, and imme- 
diately on changes in the nervous system. And the relative 
point of view therefore reveals three relations of dependence : 
(1) between the tree and its perception ; (2) between the tree 
and the nervous system; (3) between the nervous system 
and the perception. For all three the same formula holds : 
if the first term be changed the second undergoes correspond- 
ing changes. But only in form (2) is the relation causal or 
physical, and so a special case of the law of the conservation 
of energy. The two other forms (1 and 3) are logical func- 
tional relations. 

Much of Avenarius’ best work has consisted in developing 
a new view of the nature both of mental and of physiological 
processes, and so in restating the parallelist theory in a 
thoroughly original manner. He was dissatisfied with the 
use made by the traditional psychology of the distinction 
between knowing, feeling and willing, and also with the 
mental atomism of the associationists. The fundamental 
characteristic of the mental life is, he holds, that it falls into 
more or less distinguishable series which in their general 
features are of a fixed and universal type. ach series orig- 
inates in a feeling of pain, opposition, or uncertainty. The 
mind then desires or strives or wills to remove this un- 
pleasant experience; and as a consequence the series of 
mental experiences sooner or later, through complex mental 
processes or through simple habitual actions, as the case 
may be, terminates in the feeling of rest, successful action, 
and certainty. ‘‘ We feel lightened and exalted, satisfied 
and freed.” Such series, which are repeated as often as 
mental experience occurs, Avenarius has named ‘ vital 
series ’. 
Avenarius conceives the brain-processes as being of an 
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exactly analogous character.'_ He makes no assumptions as 
to their special nature ; in particular, he rejects as hypo- 
thetical, or at least as needless for his purpose, the picture- 
mechanism of cells and fibres upon which the associationists 
rely. His only postulates are that the brain, as a living thing, 
requires both nourishment and exercise, and that in response 
to the stimuli of a hostile environment it strives to maintain 
a ‘vital maximum’. Practically, however, he makes the 
further general assumption that it is capable by internal 
organisation and outward action of progressively increasing 
its possible maximum. The ideal maximum would be reached 
in complete adaptation to an all-comprehensive environment. 
Physiological processes therefore correspond in type to the 
mental series. A vital disturbance is either cancelled by 
other internal changes or removed by a motor response. 
The stimulus, however, which starts the series need not be, 
and usually is not, merely injurious. Work is as necessary 
as nourishment, activity as indispensable as rest. Through 
response to stimuli the brain organises more and more com- 
plex vital series which by enabling it to maintain itself with 
greater ease in the given environment release energy for 
more extended activities. In determining, by general dialec- 
tical argument, the various types to which such vital series 
must conform, Avenarius professes to have sketched the 
programme of future physiological research. 

From this point of view Avenarius states the parallelism 
of psychical and physical in quite a fresh light. He frees the 
doctrine from dependence upon any particular set of views 
as to the constitution and working of the nervous system, 
and yet brings the two series more closely together than had 
ever been done on any previous theory. Indeed, just on that 
account he maintains that his view is not properly describ- 
able as parallelism. For, while parallelism implies dualism, 
the relation which he himself traces between the mental and 
the physiological series is of the same nature as that which ex- 
ists between the factors in a mathematical function. There 
is a point for point correspondence which is, he claims, 
absolutely complete. In this logical functional relation there 
is no more dualism than exists between the premisses of 
an argument and the conclusion in which they result. 

One very important feature of his position remains for 
consideration—a feature which is very puzzling to any 


1When the series are physiological he calls them independent vital 
series, and when mental dependent vital series. His reason for this will 
appear shortly. 
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reader who seeks to approach it from the point of view of 
the Menschliche Weltbeyriff. Petzoldt’s suggestion' that Aven- 
arius formulated his theory of vital series through examination 
of mental experience, and then interpreted the brain-processes 
in the light of such experience, is undoubtedly correct. None 
the less Avenarius maintains as the fundamental principle of 
his Kritik that the only hope of a scientific treatment of mental 
experience lies in the development of physiology on the lines 
which he has sketched. Only through a scientific under- 
standing of the brain in its relation to environment can we 
acquire knowledge of the ultimate nature of experience as a 
whole. This part of his philosophy appears to have been 
formed previous to the views developed in the Menschliche 
Weltbegrif, and to be uncritically based on the scientific 
teaching prevalent in his day.’ Being convinced of the closed 
nature of the physical world, as obedient in all its changes to 
the principle of the conservation of energy, he asserts as ascer- 
tained fact, that consciousness can neither intervene to modify 
a brain-process nor emerge from it as its effect. In this re- 
spect he is a thorough-going parallelist. The body as an 
automaton conditions the most complex actions in the same 
complete manner as the merely reflex. All human activity, 
the highest as well as the lowest, thought as well as bodily 
action, can on its physiological side be interpreted in the same 
manner as the reflex functioning of the headless frog.’ The 
nature of brain-processes must therefore be determined with- 
out any reference to the accompanying mental activities ; and 
as scientific method is limited to the domain marked out by 
the principle of the conservation of energy, only through this 
prior determination of the brain-processes can the mental 
life, which runs a parallel course, be brought within its- 
sphere. The analogies which are established between the 
cerebral and the mental series co-ordinate them in the closest 
manner, and in their particular nature are fitted to apply 


1 Kinfiithrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung, vol. i., p. 93. 

2 This assertion seems to be justified, though of course Avenarius, like 
Mach, seeks to vindicate his position by reference to the supreme prin- 
ciple of simplicity or economy (cf. Carstanjen in MIND, N.S., vi., p. 466). 
As everything within the physical world can, he contends, be explained 
in accordance with the principle of the conservation of energy, the intro- 
duction of spirit or any other ‘metaphysical’ factor is needless and 
therefore illegitimate. But the belief that the principle is actually suffi- 
cient seems to be due to an uncritical extension of results gained in 
purely physical inquiry to the more complex phenomena of life and 
consciousness. Cf. Philosophie als Denken der Welt gemiiss dem Prinzip 
des kleinsten Kraftmasses. 

Of. Kritik, vol. ii., p. 486, note 153. 
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throughout the whole range of mental experience. The 
brain of an individual is, in Avenarius’ technical phraseology, 
the ‘ empiriokritischer Substitutionswert’ of that individual.! 
Since everything which happens to, or is experienced by, 
the individual is adequately represented by corresponding 
processes in the brain, the brain can be substituted func- 
tionally for the individual. Exhaustive knowledge of the one 
yields completed knowledge of both. Stated in terms of 
Avenarius’ monistic view of experience, this amounts to the 
assertion that experience in all its concreteness, that is, as 
mental, varies in exact correspondence with this particular 
part of itself, and can therefore be explained through it. 
This is the line of argument developed in the Kritik. In the 
first volume Avenarius analyses the independent vital series, 
and in the second volume applies his results in explanation 
of the conscious life. 

To revert, now, to Avenarius’ distinction between the abso- 
lute and the relative points of view. His position requires 
to be carefully interpreted, and would seem to be as follows. 
All complete experience involves the relative point of view. 
Though the absolute standpoint states nothing which is 
not true, and though in experience we apprehend objects 
as independent of the self, we never experience them save 
in relation to the self. The absolute standpoint is there- 
fore reached only by abstraction from complete experience. 
Further, Avenarius refuses to recognise any such thing as 
the perception of an object. The only reality that can 
exist is experience, and experience has the two inseparable 
aspects, inner and outer, psychical and physical, perception 
and object perceived, thought and object thought about. 
But to avoid the misleading connotation of these familiar 
terms, he names the two aspects ‘character’ and ‘con- 
tent’. To the variable aspect of character belong feeling, 
perceiving, conjecturing, believing, knowing, etc., the form, 
whatever it may be, in which we experience anything. As 
content, on the other hand, he classifies everything which is 
felt, perceived, conjectured, believed, known, etc. In the re- 
lation, character-content, each aspect may vary independently 
of the other. On the one hand, we may perceive, believe, 
know, one and the same content ; on the other hand, we may 
take up the same mental attitude to very different things at 
different periods of our lives. Since experience as character 
may itself, however, become content of experience, the dif- 
ference between the two aspects is in the end only relative. 


' Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, § 158. 
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This distinction of subjective and objective aspects must 
not be confused with the very different distinction between 
self and not-self.'_ As character or immediacy is a universal 
aspect of everything experienced, the self and its constituents 
cannot be experienced more immediately than the not-self. 
The environment is not given to the self. The ego does not 
find objects before it.2 The self as well as the not-self is 
located in space. They are equally objective, and must be 
apprehended in exactly the same manner as spatially related 
within the unity of objective experience. The self differs 
from other contents in space only through its greater richness 
and manifoldness, especially as regards the interrelations of 
its thoughts. Though the self is in the same space with its 
environment, thoughts which have outlived the environment 
which they previously constituted form one whole with it, 
and so stand in highly complex spatial and temporal relations 
to one another and to the environment which is present here 
and now. These thoughts, however, as has already been 
pointed out, have the objectivity that belongs to every con- 
tent, and are therefore experienced in the same manner as 
any sensible object in space. Everything in the self, and 
accordingly the self as a whole, is experienced as having the 
same kind of existence as its spatial environment. Here 
again, therefore, as in the distinction between characters and 
contents, there is duality but no dualism. While the opposi- 
tion of characters and contents is a distinction between 
aspects inseparably involved in every single experience, the 
opposition of self and not-self is a distinction of kindred 
groups of concrete contents within the field of objective 
experience. Avenarius’ view of the self is obviously deter- 
mined by the same naturalistic intention as that of Hume. 
But while Hume contends that we can know nothing of the 
ultimate nature of the self, Avenarius seeks to prove that 
there is nothing in the self which cannot be known by a 
possible extension of our present experience. 

The brain is experienced as independent in the same sense 
as “material” bodies.’ Everything, in fact, which is not 
character is experienced as permanent existence. Avenarius 
therefore contrasts the dependent characters with the inde- 
pendent vibrations of the nervous system. The characters 


1 Of. Der Menschliche Welthegriff, § 138 ff. 

2 Of. Der Menschliche Welthegriff, § 143 ff. ; Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xviii., 
“ Bemerkungen,” pp. 145-146, § 22 ff. ; pp. 151-152, §§ 40-41; p. 406, § 81. 

’The brain can itself be brought within the experienced field by 
opening the skull and making a suitable arrangement of mirrors. Cf. 
Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, § 129. 
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are dependent not merely in the sense of existing only when 
and as experienced by the individual, but also as involving 
the actual existence of the corresponding nervous states in 
his body at that particular moment. The subject-matter of 
inquiry remains, however, objective throughout: all we 
have to do with is, on the one hand, the causal relation of 
objects to one another and to the nervous system, and on 
the other the functional relation of states of the nervous sys- 
tem to the complete experience which includes this whole 
spatial environment with all its causal relations within itself. 
Throughout we are dealing with reality, and with a reality 
in which there appears no dualism, and therefore no in- 
soluble problems. The only possible questions are questions 
which can be solved by a possible extension of experience. 
Insoluble problems only arise when the true and natural and 
primitive attitude is departed from, and such departure is in 
all cases due to that illegitimate process to which Avenarius 
has given the name, introjection. 

But consideration of this falsifying process of introjection 
I must defer until I have stated more completely Avenarius’ 
own view of reality. To illustrate the truth of his assertion 
that there is nothing which need lead to radical alteration of 
pure experience, and that all questions which are insoluble 
from its point of view are problems which involve illegi- 
timate assumptions, Avenarius takes the following crucial 
instance.! Two individuals, one of whom is red-blind, ap- 
prehend an object as being numerically the same for both, 
and name it cinnabar. They agree that the number of 
vibrations which it communicates to the ether is such and 
such. They also agree that these vibrations are independent 
of their presence or of their apprehension of the cinnabar. 
But in regard to the colour they differ: the cinnabar is red 
to one, black to the other. Now, since these statements as to 
the colour of the cinnabar contradict one another, both can- 
not be true, and we seem forced to the conclusion that one 
or both experiences must be false and therefore merely 
subjective. 

As we have already observed, two points of view are pos- 
sible without desertion of pure experience. From the abso- 
lute point of view, each individual describes reality just as 
he finds it. But since this, as in the above instance, often 
leads to contradictory assertions, we are frequently forced to 
reinterpret it in the fuller light of the relative point of view. 
We preserve the simpler attitude so long as it works ; when 


1 Der Menschliche Weltbegriff (Anmerkung 58). 
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it breaks down we correct its conclusions from the more 
concrete standpoint. Taking into account the relation of the 
cinnabar to the self we observe that only when the vibra- 
tions caused by it affect the nerve-endings, and thereby the 
brain, do we perceive the coloured cinnabar. Though all ob- 
servers apprehend the same cinnabar, each apprehends it in 
relation to a different self, and therefore, it may be, differ- 
ently. There is, indeed, no fundamental difference between 
the contradictory perceptions of colour and the varying appre- 
hensions of shape and size at differing distances. In both 
cases there is difference in the spatial relations and therefore 
in the causal processes involved. That this difference lies in 
the one case within the body and in the other case partly 
outside it is no fundamental difference. 

But, it may be urged, this pretended solution is really an 
admission of the truth of the objection. Througiout the 
argument spatial arrangement has been assumed to possess 
a reality that can be accurately defined and which is known 
as conditioning the apprehension of colour or shape. Since 
the nature of the vibrations in ether is recognised as con- 
stant while the colour is individual, the former alone supplies 
the means of determining the nature of the cinnabar as it is 
in itself. Ina similar manner our knowledge of the actual 
size of an object enables us to neutralise differences of sub- 
jective appearance. 

Now there are here involved two distinct questions. First, 
the more general problem, which of the many qualities of 
bodies afford the most economical and effective means of 
scientifically describing them and of determining their causal 
relations to one another. Science has answered that ques- 
tion by showing how all qualitative differences are best ex- 
plained by reference to the spatial and quantitative. And 
that has been achieved through preservation, with the least 
possible change, of the absolute standpoint of pure experi- 
ence. The attitude carries with it no assertion as to the 
reality or unreality of the secondary qualities. The problem 
of natural science consists in following out to ideal com- 
pletion (a completion possible only in thought though always 
in terms of actual experience) of those quantitative relations 
which are given us as holding between objects in space. 

The second problem, that which alone concerns us in this 
inquiry, is as to the significance of the relative standpoint 
which in certain cases requires to be adopted even by the 
scientist, and which constitutes that modification in the 
absolute standpoint which I have referred to above as being 
the least possible. Does the relative standpoint imply that 
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the vibrations which condition colour may be distinguished 
from colour as reality from appearance, in the same sense in 
which it may be said that the difference of the white colour 
of my paper before the perception of a red card from the 
green colour of the paper after the perception resolves itself 
into the distinction between a really white and an apparently 
green object? Such a statement must involve one or other 
of the three following positions:! (1) If the cinnabar com- 
municates a certain rate of vibration to the ether, and the 
sense-organ stimulated by these vibrations is completely 
normal, then the cinnabar is red; but if the organ is abnor- 
mal it appears different, for instance, to the red-blind black. 
(2) If the cinnabar communicates a certain rate of vibration 
to the ether, it depends on the special nature of the sense- 
organ whether the cinnabar appears red or black. (8) If the 
cinnabar by means of ether vibrations stimulates our nervous 
system and thereby causes the sensation of red or black, then 
these colours, and colours in general, are quite incomparable 
with their cause, and accordingly are not properties descrip- 
tive of the cinnabar as an actually existing thing, but only of 
its appearance. 

No one of these three positions is tenable. As regards the 
first position, the statement that the cinnabar appears but is 
not black to the red-blind observer is contrary to fact. The 
statement can only be made by a normal individual who in 
setting himself at the point of view of the abnormal observer 
still retains his own. In describing the abnormal as unreal, 
he illegitimately assumes that difference of standpoint (and 
that in this case means for Avenarius different constitution 
of the nervous system) should involve no difference in the 
content apprehended ; in other words, that the object exists 
out of relation to the self, and that it has a particular nature 
and colour in and by itself. The second position involves the 
same fallacy in an aggravated form. The illegitimate inter- 
pretation first made by the normal observer of the object 
of the abnormal observer is, by a further confusion, extended 
to the object of his own observation. It therefore misre- 
presents normal perception as completely as the first posi- 
tion misrepresents the abnormal. The third position, while 
equally untenable, brings the determining assumptions—and 
they are of course those involved in the process of introjec- 
tion—more clearly into view. We may, in tne first place, note 
that even if colour is an effect of which ether-vibrations are 
the cause, that does not justify us in describing it as appear- 


1 Loc. cit., § vii. 
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ance. An effect is equally real with its cause. Before colour 
can be described in that way it must be set in opposition to 
something actual, and that is only possible through introjec- 
tion. The objects apprehended must be regarded as merely 
representations in our heads, as effects produced by the real 
external objects. These external objects will constitute re- 
ality: the representations will be mere appearance. It is 
then only a question of consistency how far this view is to 
be carried—whether the ether, the object and the whole 
spatial environment including the brain itself, are not also 
merely representations in us, or rather representations in 
the representation of my head (‘ Vorstellungskopf in meiner 
Kopfvorstellung ’).! 

While still deferring consideration of the process of intro- 
jection, the following observations may be made.” When it 
1s asserted that an object produces a perception in us, it is 
assumed that it acts on the sense-organs and brain, and also 
upon that inner something, soul or consciousness, which 
introjection adds. What now is meani by ‘acting on’? 
It covers the conception of physical causation. There is a 
continuous causal relation between the object and the re- 
sulting process in the brain. By acting on the brain it 
causes that process. This causal relation will aot, however, 
carry us from the brain-state to consciousness. For when 
followed further it only leads back again through the muscles 
to the external world. The empirical fact that our appre- — 
hension of the object varies together with the brain-state has 
led to the quite illegitimate assumption, for which there is 
no evidence, that .1 likewise is an effect caused by the 
object. We transform the merely logical functional rela- 
tion, according to which our world as a whole and in all 
its parts varies together with changes in this particular part 
of itself, into a causal relation between our world conceived 
as an effect and the brain as its external cause. We dupli- 
cate the one given reality into an external world and its 
internal representation. 

The most, then, we can ever do is simply to describe what 
we actually find as constituting reality.’ From the absolute 
standpoint we describe the object just as it is presented, and 
from the relative point of view, while considering it as a term 
in a relation whose other term is the self, we must also 
still describe it just as it exists for us. In the latter case, 
however, the observer no longer asserts without limitation 
‘the cinnabar is red’ (or ‘is black,’ as the case may be), but 
' Loe. cit., § viii. 


2 Loc. cit., S§ ix.-xi. 3 Loc. cit., § xii. 
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‘to my eye, or for me, it is red’! By this limiting addition 
the contradictions involved in the absolute standpoint are 
removed. So long as the errors of introjection are avoided, 
this relativism is perfectly unambiguous, and it is also the 
only possible or consistent attitude. But when misled by a 
dualistic distinction between the absolute and the relative, 
between appearance and reality, we ask: What is the object 
in and for itself ?—we raise an unreal, because self-contradic- 
tory, problem. And it does not matter whether in answering 
that question we take up a positive or an agnostic attitude. 
The two statements—‘ The object in and for itself is neither 
red nor black’; ‘ The object in and for itself we do not and 
cannot know ’—are alike untenable. 

The sole remaining question, properly stated, is not how 
the brain, viewed as an external and independent reality, 
is related to consciousness as something distinct from the 
brain and dependent upon it, but why our experience as a 
whole should vary together with one particular part of itself. 
And, as we have seen, Avenarius seems to hold that that 
problem is on a level with the question, why the three angles 
of a triangle should vary together with one another. The 
laws of logical functional relation between experience and 
the brain, when discovered, are ultimate facts, beyond which 
nothing remains to be known. Even the suggestion of the 
problem implies unconscious reminiscence of dualistic meta- 
physic. In his Kritik der reinen Erfahrung Avenarius, as I have 
also already indicated, has formulated the laws which he con- 
ceives as holding between the brain and the world which in- 
cludes it, that is to say, the laws according to which the brain 
as a reacting agent either neutralises or uses for its self-main- 
tenance the stimuli which are constantly arising from its own 
internal changes and from the spatial world within which it 
lies. In accordance with these laws it progressively adapts 
itself by internal organisation to a more and more compre- 
hensive environment, and so preserves itself through change 
in relative equilibrium. And as there is a logical functional 
relation between the states of the brain and our experience 
as a whole, these laws express the ultimate truth regarding 
the self in its relation to reality. 

I cannot here enter upon Avenarius’ ‘ physiology of know- 
ledge’ beyond indicating in the briefest manner how he applies 
his biological laws in explanation of experience as a whole. I 
may cite his theory of protective concepts. When the brain 
is unable to adapt itself to certain stimuli it drains them 


1 Loc. cit., § xiv. 
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off through channels (Schutzformen) specially organised for the 
purpose. In so doing it sacrifices energy, not for the sake of 
increasing its resources, but merely in order, as far as pos- 
sible, to preserve itself unchanged in this hostile environ- 
ment. Similarly, when the mind meets with facts which 
conflict with its dominant concepts, it invents Beibegriffe, 
that is to say, modifies its concepts in such a way as to 
neutralise the conflict in the simplest possible manner and 
with the least possible change in its accustomed attitude.! 
The concepts, or attitudes of mind, with which the facts of 
experience conflict are, according to Avenarius, in all cases 
ultimately due to that process of introjection which has 
given rise to the animism of primitive man. The spiritual- 
ism which results from the animistic conceptions of the soul 
and of God leads by its own disintegration, as these con- 
ceptions are progressively modified to fit the facts of expe- 
rience, through agnosticism back to naturalism.” But further 
consideration of this view of animism, the understanding of 
which, and of Avenarius’ view of its relation to introjection, 
is absolutely essential for a clear conception of his philosophy, 
I must defer until the next article. Some preliminary criti- 
cisms may now, however, be passed upon Avenarius’ general 
position. 

Most readers of Avenarius’ Menschliche Weltbegriff will 
probably agree that, however convincing as criticism, it is 
tantalisingly illusive in its positive teaching. So long as we 
seek to interpret his theory of experience in the form in 
which it is avowedly presented, namely, as genuinely realis- 
tic, it eludes all clear comprehension : its whole meaning seems 
to be exhausted in negation of the subjectivism which it 
overthrows. It is only when we translate Avenarius’ tech- 
nical terms into more familiar language that we discover 
where the real source of the mystification lies. Avenarius 


1 Avenarius’ test of truth is the immanent idealist criterion, v7z., the 
degree to which a suggested idea harmonises with the rest of our ex- 
perience. The statics and dynamies in which this criterion results are 
described with remarkable subtlety in what is one of the most interesting 
parts of the Kritzk (vol. ii., pp. 258-297). 

? The following concrete instance may be quoted as illustrating Avena- 
rius’ view of the transition from spiritualism to agnosticism: “ A single 
inconceivability—as, for instance, in philosophy the relation of divine 
omniscience to freedom of the human will, or in daily life an undeserved 
affliction or an unusually terrible death-agony—is ‘solved’ by reference 
to the universal ‘incomprehensibility of God’s essence and will’ or to the 
universal ‘unknowableness’ of his providence . . . the same result is 
attained by substitution of the ‘insufficiency and incompetence of the 
human faculty of reason’” (Kritzk, vol. ii., p. 281. Cf. pp. 296-297). 
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has diverted attention from the defects of his position by 
directing his main attack against the very weakness which 
is fatal to his own theory. Thereby he surprises the reader 
into admissions which he could never have elicited by direct 
argument, and which are indeed inconsistent with the central 
tenets of his philosophy. The general criticism which I shall 
seek to justify is, therefore, that Avenarius’ true metaphys- 
ical position appears only in the physiology of the Kritik, and 
that, though his attempt in the Menschliche Weltbegriff to 
defend that crudely realistic position, and to restate it in a 
tenable form, has resulted in a most interesting and valuable 
criticism of subjective idealism, that realistic position itself 
involves the theory which he rejects. Owing to his refusal 
to recognise any metaphysical distinction between appearance 
and reality he cannot escape the position which he so success- 
fully atiacks. For, though he asserts character and content 
to be inseparable, in admitting, as he was bound to do, that 
content can vary independently of character, he relapses into 
the dualism which cuts off all possibility of escape from the 
subjectivist impasse. 

At starting Avenarius formulates as self-evident, requiring 
no detailed analysis, the far-reaching distinction between 
character and content; and by a quite illegitimate use of it 
he establishes that view of the self which is all-important for 
his naturalistic philosophy. By identifying subjectivity with 
character he is enabled to treat subjectivity as an aspect that 
colours, quite indifferently, any and every objective content, 
and therefore as yielding nothing that can constitute the self 
as a self-centred reacting agent.! This same consequence is 
reinforced by his classification of such different experiences 
as feeling, desire or volition, and knowledge, under the 
general heading of character. The whole problem of the 
nature of characters and of their relation to contents, the 
problem, that is to say, of the relation of subject and object 
to one another, is dismissed in the most casual manner in a 
few short paragraphs. And having thus assumed the right 
to treat subjectivity as a universal aspect of all possible ex- 
perience, he has no great difficulty in establishing a purely 
naturalistic view of the self as merely one group of concrete 
contents within the field of objective experience. Through- 
out the Kritik, and indeed in all cases in which he is not 
directly engaged in defending his monistic view of experience, 


1 Even desires and feelings are found or given in the same manner 
as any other experiences. Each has its twofold aspect of character and 
content. Cf. references given above, in note 2, p. 21. 
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he practically equates the self with the brain. As the brain 
is an agent that reacts upon its environment and yet at the 
same time is an object existing in space, it very conveniently 
combines his two conflicting views of the self—as subject or 
character when it is felt as active and as self or content when 
it is experienced as object. In this way he is enabled in the 
Kritik to adopt, from a physiological point of view, that sub- 
jective and active standpoint which in his Menschliche Welt- 
begriff he by implication entirely negates. 

Throughout the whole discussion the vagueness of the 
term experience stands him in good stead. Sometimes it 
means experiencing and at other times the experienced, the 
latter meaning being emphasised when the nature of the self 
is in question. These two meanings of the term experience 
practically coincide with his important distinction between 
the absolute and the relative standpoints; and these two 
points of view are not in his philosophy really reconciled. 
For when he allows as legitimate the demand that experience 
be ideally completed in thought, he makes an admission which 
he cannot successfully combine with his assertion that 
nothing exists save in relation to the self. The ideal com- 
pletion of given reality which results from the analysis of 
material bodies into elements which no human senses can ap- 
prehend, or from following the earth back to a time when no 
human being existed upon it, is, strictly, not a completion 
of experience but only of what is experienced. It completes 
only one of the two aspects which Avenarius has asserted to 
be inseparable. It leads us not only to what has not been 
experienced but to what can never by any possibility be 
experienced by beings like ourselves. But here again the am- 
biguities of the term experience come to Avenarius’ rescue. 
He argues that thought is as genuine a form of experience 
as sense-perception, and so in the end falls back on the time- 
worn argument of subjective idealism, that thought and 
reality are inseparable, because reality can only be conceived 
in thought, and thought involves the presence of the thinker.' 
Not, therefore, any original and profound re-establishment of 
realism, but only the restatement in its crudest form of the 
familiar position of subjective idealism is the final outcome of 
Avenarius’ positive speculations. He entirely fails to solve 


1 Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, Anmerkung 58, § xiv. ; Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. 
xix., “ Bemerkungen,” note 2 to p. 144. Avenarius’ statement of the same 
argument in materialistic terms (resulting from his equation of the self with 
the brain) ifi the “ Bemerkungen ” ( Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xix., pp. 1386-143, 
§§ 176-188) is significant of the opposite, and conflicting, trend of his 
system. Its idealism is in conflict with the underlying materialism. 
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the central problem which he so suggestively propounds. 
There are in his system two objective worlds, and therefore 
two brains; the world (and also, it may be, the brain) appre- 
hended in sense-experience, and the world, including the 
brain, as scientifically reconstructed in thought. The first 
as subjective varies not with the brain as a part of itself but 
with the brain as scientifically conceived. 

Spite of all disclaimers,' Avenarius’ whole treatment of 
the relation between consciousness and the brain reveals 
his secret retention of the extreme paralle!ist position. In 
his frequently quoted statement, that the brain is not the 
seat, organ or supporter, of thought,’ he rejects the only 
terms which we possess for defining their connexion. The 
truth which he seeks to emphasise, namely, that ascrip- 
tion of consciousness to the brain involves confusion of two 
distinct and contradictory standpoints, is certainly of funda- 
mental importance, but his statement of it is exaggerated, 
and compares somewhat unfavourably with that which has 
been given by other writers, as, for instance, by Fechner forty 
years earlier in his Zend-Avesta.* Avenarius’ own term for 
describing the connexion holding between mind and body, 
viz., logical functional relation,‘ is only satisfactory if paral- 
lelism expresses the ultimate and complete truth; and at 
the present time there are many signs that even as a pro- 
visional working hypothesis it no longer proves adequate to 
the needs either of physiological or of psychological research. 
The formula is also open to the serious objection that it 
exaggerates the kinship of the two parallel series. Aven- 
arius’ contention that the relation holding between them is 
of the same nature as that between the factors of a mathe- 
matical function has no sounder foundation than the quite 
general analogies derived from his biological interpretation 
of the vital series. These analogies fail to bridge the gulf 
which still remains between the purely quantitative attri- 


1Cf. Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xix., “ Bemerkungen,” pp. 13-14, §§ 147-148. 

2“The brain is not the dwelling-place, seat, producer; it is not the 
instrument or organ, not the supporter or substratum, etc., of thought. 
Thought is not the inhabitant or commander, not the other half or side, 
etc., but neither is it a product ; it is not even a physiological function, 
or merely some state of the brain” (Der Menschliche Welthegriff, § 132). 
Cf. “ Richard Avenarius ” by Carstanjen (translated by H. Bosanquet) in 
Minp, N.S., vol. vi., p. 472; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, p. 315. 

‘First edition, vol. i., p. 410 ff. ; vol. ii., p. 313 ff. Fechner has given 
a careful statement of the sense in which such terms as seat, organ, etc., 
may legitimately be applied to define the relation of consciousness to 
the brain. Cf. vol. ii., p. 345. 

‘Of. Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xix., “ Bemerkungen,” pp. 17-18, §§ 153-156. 
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butes of the brain processes and the qualitative characteris- 
tics of the mental life.' By his own admissions, too, the 
relation cannot be a ‘logical’ one. For if that were its 
nature, the relation would hold in both directions, and we 
would not be limited to ‘deduction’ of the mental from the 
material, but would likewise be able to reconstruct the brain- 
processes from our knowledge of mind. 

As further evidence that Avenarius’ distinction between 
his own position and that of parallelism is a distinction 
without a difference, I may quote the passage in the Bemer- 
kungen,” in which he speaks of subjective experience as 
‘* Ktwas, das Eines mit dem vorgefundenen Bewegten ist, 
das unaufléslich mit ihm verbunden ist, wie Form und Stoff, 
und das auch selbst nie ohne Form und nie ohne Inhalt ist 
und doch immer in anderen Formen und mit anderen In- 
halten und zugleich immer in Uebereinstimmung mit dem 
Gesetz der Erhaltung der Energie”. Though the position 
expressed in this passage may appear Spinozistic (and Aven- 
arlus was of course greatly influenced by Spinoza), it must 
be borne in mind that his philosophy allows of no meta- 
physical distinction between appearance and reality, and 
therefore necessarily remains at the parallelist point of view 
which Spinoza transcends. In so far as Avenarius’ philo- 
sophy deserts the parallelist position it must tend towards 
materialism. A parallelism of the physical and the psychical, 
conceived as distinct existences and as standing in functional 
relation, is the final outcome of his metaphysical specula- 
tions. That monistic conception of experience which he 
unfolds in the Menschliche Weltbegriff, from which he criti- 
cises subjective idealism, and upon which he professes to re- 
establish a scientific realism, he has failed to reconcile with 
the naturalistic philosophy of his earlier Kvitik. 

The interest and value of the Menschliche Weltbeyriff is, how- 
ever, by no means lessened when we thus recognise its sturdy 
idealism as being spoken out of the mouth of its convinced 
opponent. The bankruptcy of materialism is dramatically 
represented in its whole-hearted welcome of the old gods 
disguised under strange names. Idealism has found a pro- 
phet in the enemy’s camp. Further confirmation of this 
interpretation of Avenarius’ philosophy will be gained in 
the next article from an examination of his theory of the 
introjectionist argument. 


1 Of. Wundt, Philosophische Studien, vol. xiii., p. 356 ff. 
* Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xviii., p. 154, § 46. For the sake of accuracy I 


quote it in the German. 
(To be concluded.) 
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III.—PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLAY (I.). 


By W. H. WINcH. 
I.—INTRODUCTION. 


I prRoposE to make an attempt to collect, compare, and 
examine various conceptions of the nature of play. 

In Germany, Prof. Groos has devoted two interesting and 
vaiuable volumes to the subject, and one condition of this 
essay was the stimulus of dissent aroused by a consideration 
of some, at least, of the Professor’s views. 

Justification for a consideration of this subject on theoretical 
grounds is hardly needed, and its great practical value to 
educational theory lends it additional importance. I admit 
that any one actively engaged in the educational world is prone 
to conclude that there is very little connexion between the 
thoughts of thinkers, on the one hand, and the practice of 
teachers, on the other. This view would be, in some meas- 
ure, a mistaken one. It is usually indeed a past philosophy 
which has filtered slowly down, and represents the new in 
school theories. But this statement needs some qualifica- 
tion. For example, in a recent conference of the Froebel 
Society, Prof. Groos was alluded to as regarding ‘ play’ as a 
necessary practice and preparation for after life—‘‘ a view,” 
the speaker went on to say, ‘‘ which in no wise contradicts 
Froebel” ; he might have said, ‘‘ which gives a large justi- 
fication to Froebelian philosophy and methods”. 

But it is just because I think this conception of play as 
practice and preparation for the serious duties of life to be 
but very partially true and to have dangerous applications 
in educational practice that I am constrained to criticism. — 

Nor is the opinion concerning the great importance of this 
question merely an individual one. 

We know how acutely difficulties are felt, and how far 
disaster has proceeded before official reports publish them. 
It is very significant, therefore, that the Rev. C. D. Du Port, 
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His Majesty’s Chief Inspector for the East Central Division 
of England, writes ! :— 

‘I know cases in which parents have deplored the final 
ruin of their child’s education at its Higher School and for 
its future life, from its having drunk in as gospel, at a 
so-called Kindergarten institution, this deadly error, viz., 
that in a truly human education a child should not be able 
clearly to distinguish whether it is at work or at play. 

“It is not long since an anxious, affectionate, and am- 
bitious parent approached a friend of my own, holding high 
and responsible position in the world of educators, to consult 
as to the best educational arrangements to be made for the 
future of his child, and after much thoughtful confereiice, 
the parent broke in with :— 

“* But, surely, from all I hear talked of amongst my own 
friends and acquaintances interested in education there has 
been a new system brought in lately that makes everything 
quite easy to the child, and ensures its success at almost 
no strain oreffort. I forget for the moment what my friends 
called it. Oh! I think the name was ‘‘The Potsy Wotsy 
System’”’’”’ (? Pestalozzian). 

And in a lecture by Graham Wallas, Chairman of the School 
Management Committee of the London School Board, on 
Froebelian Pedagogy” occurs a story of an able man, who, 
when a little boy, objected to his Kindergarten school, be- 
cause when they worked they did not really work, and when 
they played they did not really play. 

For my own part I have but little doubt that children 
themselves are rarely deceived, but [ am not so sure of the 
teachers; they lack the inward monitor; and objective 
criteria of play have been so many and so various that 
confidence would seem rash. 

But the educational issues are so momentous that I plead 
them as practical justification for this attempt to discuss and 
define the psychology and philosophy of play. 

Iam unable to offer much in the way of statistical con- 
tribution of definite experiment, but I hold that we cannot 
wholly wait till all this has been done. Provisional syntheses 
must be made from time to time. 

Just as all men, even those most contemptuous of meta- 
physics, hold certain ultimate convictions which are meta- 
physical, and hold them moreover with a blind faith impossible 
to the metaphysician, so it is not necessary for educationists 
to study philosophy and psychology in order to hold very 


1 Board of Education Report, 1901. 2 Child Life, July, 1901. 
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strongly marked theories on education. On the contrary, 
such a study tends at least to modify the ferocity with which 
conflicting theories are held, and to harmonise them by 
mutual delimitation. 

It is extremely rare that the enthusiasm and physical 
energy of the successful teacher are found in combination 
with the knowledge and outlook of the synthetic thinker, 
so that much of the work done in Education has barely 


more than historical value. As an illustration, let me quote. 


Froebel ! :— 

“Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at 
this stage (childhood) and at the same time typ'zal of human 
life as a whole of inner hidden natural life in man and all 
things. It holds the sources of all that is good. The plays 
of children are the germinal leaves of all later life.”’ 

One simply asks: ‘‘Is there any justification for the ex- 
aggeration of such a passage as this?” And how much 
of it is intelligible? What is ‘human life as a whole of 
inner hidden natural life in man and all things’? ‘ Play 
holds the sources of all that is good,’ we are told. Work 
then, presumably, is a source of evil; at least, no good can 
be derived from it, for all the good comes from play. But, 
further on, we find that the ‘ plays of children are the germinal 
leaves of all later life,’ so out of them grows all the evil as 
well as all the good. 

It is time that these mixtures of eloquence and logical in- 
consistency should be replaced by careful studies of the facts 
of the problem. In the face of extracts such as these, it is 
difficult to believe that we mis-read Froebel when we say 
that he overestimates the utility of play. If the spirit under- 
lying this extract be the spirit of truth we might ask con- 
cerning the child, “Is it playing?” And on receiving an 
affirmative answer, might say joyously: ‘Then all is well’. 
Considerations such as these must be the practical justifica- 
tion for this essay. 

It may be of advantage if I give hore in outline the general 
plan of what follows. 

First, I discuss the standpoints from which play can be re- 
garded. We should expect, from illustrations in other de- 
partments of knowledge, that the classification and definition 
of the same object, as we call it, would vary according to the 
purposes of the classification. 

Psychology holds to the individualistic view; a playful 
activity to one person may be a piece of hard work to another. 


1 Education of Man, p. 30, Hailmann’s translation. 
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Philosophy asks: Hew is play to be regarded as a whole in 
relation to other human activities ? 

What purpose does it serve in racial progress ? 

How is its growth related to general biological develop- 
ment ? 

I have elected to follow common-sense (of a rather intel- 
lectualised kind) as roughly mapping out the denotation of 
the term ‘ play ’. 

I discuss the psychology of play, and follow this with some 
related psychological fundamentals, the misapplication of 
which has, in my view, done much to support an erroneous 
play-theory. In this connexion are treated—Perception and 
Imagination in their bearing on Play, and Play as fictitious 
Belief. Then, in the consideration of Play in Language and 
Play as Art, we approach a less individual and more uni- 
versal view, which, by an easy transition, leads us to some 
discussion of the philosophical theories of play. And, finally, 
a short summary indicates suggested conclusions and a few 
Educational corollaries. 


II.—STANDPOINTS FROM WHICH DEFINITIONS OF PLAY 
HAVE BEEN MADE. 


Just as the classifications of the natural man depend upon 
the more obvious aspects of things and their purposes in 
relation to himself, and so differ from the classifications of the 
man of science, who takes a wider range and names other 
characteristics essential, so do the classifications of the various 
sciences themselves differ from each other, so is the same 
word variously defined according to the standpoint of the 
survey. We should, therefore, hardly expect that the word 

‘play’ would have escaped the variations which we all tend 
to make when we pass from one classification to another, 
from one standpoint to another. Certain activities are cur- 
rently called ‘play’ from the standpoint of common-sense, 
and we shall, at least provisionally, accept the denotation of 
the term ; but with a preliminary caution to ourselves not to 
be misled. For the application of the term ‘ play’ very often 
exhibits an instance of the psychologist’s fallacy, mostly 
committed by those who are not psychologists. Acts which 
would be playful if performed by us are assumed to be playful 
when performed by others. We need only state the assump- 
tion to put ourselves on guard against making it. 

It would seem essential that we should distinguish the 
psychological from the philosophical standpoint. The method 
of psychology is frequently said to be individualistic. The 
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occurrences in an individual consciousness are its data. It 
is not for psychology to concern itself with the objects or 
purposes except in so far as those objects and purposes are 
recognised as such by the individual mind. The philosophy 
of play, however, transcends the individual view and aims at 
connecting play with general conditions, biological and other. 

To take an illustration; instinct, psychologically, has no 
reference to end or purpose ; but, philosophically, it is regarded 
as explained by such a reference. And the play theories which 
we have to discuss will be found to be philosophical in so far 
as they obtain an explanation other than that given in the 
conscious life-history of the individual. Psychologically, a 
man of genius is playing when his activities neither subserve 
his life interests nor those of his family or nation; or rather 
when he so appraises them. It is a commonplace that in the 
records of the genius nothing is more common than the enor- 
mous force of the connate proclivity. He neglects the work 
allotted to him, he alienates his friends by his abstention from 
social duties. 


Oh, why did he write poetry who hereto was so civil, 
To sell his soul to vanity, to rhyming and the devil ? 


It may be urged that social acclaim of some sort is required. 
So it is, but in the play of children such claim for recogni- 
tion is not absent. But the genius acts for the community, 
though often for an ideal one, and philosophically, at least, 
we must regard much, if not all, of the activity of genius as 
work. This discussion is very far from being a verbal one, 
for from the neglect of the distinction many difficulties have 
arisen. For instance we read!: “the essential point in the 
definition of play is its quality of practice or preparation ”’. 
But this is not a psychological definition, though it occurs 
under the heading ‘“‘ Psychology of Play’; for it would be 
generally admitted that, if the notion that the game was a 
preparation for an end other than itself entered the mind of 
the player, he would very soon cease to regard it as play at 
all. A possible definition from the standpoint of the onlooker 
it may be, though here I should consider it unsatisfactory, 
even if play were, in any sense, a preparation ; for if play does 
possess such a quality, youthful educational work, whether 
of man or animals, possesses it still more abundantly. It 
would seem rather that such a philosophical definition is by 
no means identical with possible psychological ones, for the 
very point of the game to the player is that it is self-sufficing, 


' Play of Animals, Prof. Karl Groos, p. 288. 
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and not preparatory. I do not suggest that the game is 
carried on for the activities it involves, but that success in 
the game is the object aimed at; not activity for its own 
sake, but the game for its own sake. 

Psychologically, omitting, as far as may be, all reference 
to that larger grasp which impels us to philosophic definition, 
how shall we characterise play? Where shall we find play 
in its most easily distinguishable forms? The answer would 
seem to be, ‘‘In its most highly developed forms”. And, 
bearing in mind that ‘play’ is a correlative term to ‘work,’ 
we shall do well to look for the characteristics of play where 
it is most clearly and consciously distinguished from work. 

It remains briefly to touch upon the various philosophical 
standpoints from which play may be regarded. We may 
consider it teleologically, as defined by its purpose, considered 
from the outside, in the same way as we ascribe purpose to 
instinctive action. Such a view is that of Prof. Groos. The 
essence of play with him is its quality of practice or preparation. 

This view may be compared with the biological one which 
regards ‘play’ as a functioning of the immature but ripening 
organs subserving the life functions of the adult individual. 

Sharply contrasted with this doctrine is the recapitulation 
theory. The work of the fathers becomes the play of the 
children, and ‘ play’ is rather the exercise of organs tending 
to relative decline. 

This section will have served its purpose if it prevents 
useless logomachy through a non-recognition of the varying 
standpoints from which the question is discussed. 


or Puay (1.) 


Taking the individualistic standpoint proper to psychology 
it is, I think, commonly agreed :— 

1. That those activities are playful which are performed for 
the sake of the game; we play for the ‘‘ game ” not the‘ cup ”’. 

2. That in so far as the conscious acquisition of skill, either 
in the game or in anything else, is present, the mental atti- 
tude to that extent ceases to be a purely playful one. We 
talk, for example, of practising and playing the piano, and 
we mean two distinct things, we practise to play rather than 
play for practice. 

3. That the ‘plays’ of life are more or less dissociated 
from the great body of belief and action which make up the 
conception of our real world ; one is belief which is made, 
the other is make-believe. 

So far, there would, I think, be little disagreement, but 
further specification does bring difficulty. 
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“Tf the play of young animals be explained satisfactorily,” 
says Prof. Groos, ‘‘then adult play would not offer any 
difficulty.” ‘‘ All genuine play is at first youthful play.” } 
And these statements occur under the heading ‘“‘ Psychology 
of Play”’. 

Should we not rather place the emphasis on adult play as 
possessing more clearly than youthful play the characteristics 
which common consent would regard as implied by the word ? 
Complete and conscious dissociation from the practical needs 
and work of life is found more clearly in cases of adult play. 
The struggles of very young children are apt to be very fully 
charged with the emotional accompaniments of strife; much 
later does fighting become football, and a high stage of 
development is attained before a ‘‘ scrimmage’ engenders 
no ill feeling. 

Prof. Groos has himself traced the development of play 
from the early stages in which, as he says, ‘‘ subjectively 
there is no difference between practical activity and this kind 
of play,” and in which ‘play appears psychologically as 
quite serious activity ”’. 

But if subjectively there is no difference, would it not be 
better, at least from a psychological standpoint, to refuse 
the name play to such activities as these? So far from 
accepting the view that “all genuine play is at first youthful 
play,” I regard youthful play as very much less genuine as 
play, because more real in other ways. For, psychologically, 
we must admit that the conscious dissociation between work 
and play is much more complete in adult life. Play and 
Work, Fiction and Reality, Imagination and Perception, as 
the years go by, have their respective scopes more clearly 
defined and distinguished ; we know better which is which. 

I am concerned to press my point that psychologicaily we 
can best describe play when it is in the most conscious con- 
dition, and, as Prof. Groos says, ‘‘ We often do not know 
whether even a child is conscious that it is only playing”’. 
After all, and the point requires continual emphasis in com- 
parative psychology, when we treat of animal play, or even 
the play of children, we have to indulge very largely in in- 
ferential and analogical conclusions. It is safer to start 
psychologising concerning the play whose mental accom- 
paniments are more directly known—the play of human 
adults. 

I now propose to follow Prof. Groos in his more strictly 
psychological distinctions :— 


1 Play of Animals, Prof. Karl Groos, p. 287. 
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1. “The feeling of pleasure that results from the satisfac- 
tion of instinct 1s the primary psychic accompaniment of 
play.” But are we always happy when we are playing? 
Dr. Lewis Paton tells a story of a boy whom he found crying 
on Primrose Hill because he had been a Boer three nights 
running. The game is undertaken for its own sake, not for 
the sake of the resultant or accompanying pleasure; and 
impeded progress in the game will indubitably bring pain. 
The criterion of pleasure is insufficient to mark off play from 
work. Successful activity, even in what we do not like 
doing, brings a pleasure of its own. Much of this world’s 
work is pleasurable throughout; and pleasure is not an 
invariable accompaniment of playful activities. 

2. Prof. Groos continues: ‘‘ And further, energetic action 
is in itself a source of pleasure ”’. 

No doubt, under some circumstances, energetic action may 
be pleasurable ; but all play is not energetic, and much work 
is. 

3. We have “that joy in ability or power which,” says 
Prof. Groos, “has confronted us as the most important 
psychic feature of play”. Certainly, if we are successful at 
our games, we have the joy which accompanies success, but 
this joy also accompanies successful work, and frequently to 
a far greater extent. Probably the view that play is dis- 
tinguished from work only as a preliminary practice or 
preparation may have had some effect in obscuring the 
antithesis between the two, for the criteria of ‘play’ given 
above do not seem to me to mark it off from other activities 
with which it is usually contrasted. 

It is, of course, possible to regard all early activities as 
‘ play,’ but to do so would be to break violently with common 
sense and almost wholly to neglect its denotation. There is 
a difficulty, however, beyond that of selection and definition, 
if we approach the question from the animal side. In early 
animal activities, how are we to mark off play from the 
serious activities of life? Some day, perhaps, when the 
exact part played by tradition and education among the 
lower animals has been more fully dealt with, it may be 
possible to mark off the spontaneous and the playful from 
the taught, but it is hardly so to-day. 


IV.—PsycHoLtocy oF PLAY—PERCEPTION AND 
IMAGINATION. 


The place of imagination in early play has, I think, been 
greatly overestimated ; the term ‘imagination’ has been 
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applied to psychological operations where it is not really 
operative. 

As the development and function of imagination still form 
a subject of dispute among psychologists, it may be well to 
attempt to approach the matter in such a way as may account 
for the differences. 

We tend to consider ‘ sensation ’ as dependent wholly upon 
external objects, and this attitude tends to resolve differences 
in our perceptive judgments into differences due to factors 
derived from imagination. If you see what I do not see, 
you have imagined something which is not there, is too fre- 
quently our unspoken attitude. 

But ‘ sensation ’ itself is not the fixed absolute which this 
form of Realist philosophy requires. Not only are perceptive 
judgments likely to be erroneous,—well-known daily illu- 
sions serve sufficiently to demonstrate that,—but comparative 
psychology refuses to allow the fixity of the atomic elements 
even when uncompounded. 

Consider, for example, the perception of colour among 
different peoples at different periods. The colour sense of 
ancient races, Homer’s Greeks to wit, and of existing primi- 
tive races is extremely defective. Observations on children 
show how gradually developed colour vision is. But what I 
am especially concerned to note is the kind of argument 
which is resorted to by those who take the opposite view. 
In the Acropolis at Athens we find a blue bull, a blue horse, 
a man with blue hair (probably 600 B.c.), and it is argued 
that these decorative instances demonstrate the appreciation 
of blue, notwithstanding the defect in nomenclature for blue. 
It is so hard to believe that the sensations of other people 
from the same object may be different from ours. Yet surely, 
the difficulty ceases if we suppose that the artist could not 
distinguish ‘blue’ from ‘black,’ this lack of distinction 
being now found among primitive people who can neither 
appreciate the distinction when these colours are presented 
to them, nor possess the terms of distinction in their 
language.! 

The bearing of this discussion on the function of imagina- 
tion in play may seem remote, but I will endeavour to estab- 
lish the connexion. Just as we are strongly disposed to 
think that the savage sees what we see, so with the child at 
play ; we interpret his wild percepts with the aid of the fol- 
lowing presuppositions :— 

i. That the child receives the same sensations as we do. 


1 Report of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. ii. 
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ii. That the child knows the object to be what we know it 
to be, though perhaps he cannot name it. 

iii. That it prefers to call the object something else and 
holds an imaginary object in antithesis to a presented one. 
I believe these presuppositions to be misleading, and, prob- 
ably, stating them in this way, I may obtain a fairly general 
agreement. But it remains to be shown that competent 
thinkers approximate in any way to the presuppositions con- 
demned. Prof. Sully! says :-— 

“Yet it is no less true that imagination in an active con- 
structive form takes part in the very making of what we call 
sense-experience ”. 

‘“We read the visual symbol, say a splash of light or 
colour, now as a stone, now as a pool of water, just because 
imagination drawing from past experience supplies the inter- 
pretation, the group of qualities which compose a hard, solid 
mass or a soft yielding liquid.” 

This is exactly what we should expect on the Professor’s 
view, for he holds perception to be invariably a compound of 
sensation and ideation. But is it justifiable? Must we not 
suppose that perceptual cognition is prior to imagination ? 
And are not many of the play perceptions of children the 
result of sheer lack of distinction? Their names for things 
we often laugh at, it is true; but in many cases, perhaps in 
most, they represent a quite serious activity. 

Prof. Sully further notes that many children possess col- 
oured hearing. This he explains in the same way” :— 

‘Children’s coloured hearing is worth noting as the most 
striking example of the general tendency to overlay impres- 
sions of the senses with vivid images. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that coloured hearing and other allied phenomena, 
as the picturing of numbers, days of the week, etc., in a cer- 
tain scheme or diagrammatic arrangement, when they show 
themselves after childhood, are to be viewed as survivals of 
early and fanciful brain-work. This fact, taken along with 
the known vividness of the images in coloured hearing, which, 
in certain cases, approximate to sense-perceptions, seems to 
me to confirm the view here put forth, that children’s 
imagination may alter the world of sense in ways which it 
is hard for our older and stiff-jointed minds to follow.” 

It is we adults who are stiff-jointed ; and the epithet has a 
striking applicability, for the contents of our minds have pre- 
cisely that character of separation and articulation which the 
word “jointed” so well expresses. We may hope that the 


1 Studies in Childhood, p. 29. 2 Thid., p. d4. 
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term ‘‘stiff” is not so universally applicable. How do we 
differ from the child? His mind, we find from this extract, 


_ confuses imagination with perception, image with sensation, 


and possesses more-intimate connexions than ours between 
some, at least, of the senses. Let us note the ‘“ vividness of 
the images in coloured hearing which, in certain cases, ap- 
proximate to sense-perceptions”. Now, without any serious 
dispute as to the facts, let us ask what interpretation we can 
give which will enable us to systematise them. Can we do 
so on an association basis at all? On this explanation we 
have sense elements which become compounded subsequently. 
But colour and hearing are now compounded by the child, 
though later they will be disjoined. We have again, still on 
the associationist method, perception compounded of image 
and sensation ; vivid images, it 1s said, which are confounded 
with sensations. 

Would not the facts be better explained by supposing that 
the sensational centres at this stage are not so differentiated 
and specialised ? Why not suppose that the sound stimulus 
has a direct effect upon colour vision, without the intervention 
of images at all? I venture to suggest that this conception 
accords better with our notions of biological development 
than the diminished-adult view of early life. Imagination, 
at the outset, remains almost indistinguishable from sensa- 
tion, and only gradually acquires its own proper nature. 
‘““Tmagination drawing from past experience supplies the 
interpretation ” of a new sense experience. Our own ex- 
perience doubtless supplies us with many such instances ; 
but have we no interpretations of new sense-experiences 
prior to imagination altogether? And after its development, 
to perceive the relatively new is easier to us than to image 
the past which helps us to interpret it. 

The point is that the elements of the sensational complex 
modify each other. A valuable illustration of this position 
is found in the way in which names are regarded. Shake- 
speare may say :— 

What’s in a name ? 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 


But savages, children, and successful advertisers think dif- 
ferently. The great importance attached to the name by 
primitive minds was first brought to my notice by a street 
altercation in a London slum between two boys about eight 
years of age. One had dropped a paper on which he had 
been writing at school. His antagonist, leaving the point at 
issue, ejaculated : “ Yah, I’ve picked up your writing paper ”’. 
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This left the second boy unmoved. ‘It’s got your name on.” 
Complete defeat and a burst of tears. It was some years after 
this that I found how wide-spread is this superstition of the 
name. 

Imagination will not help in the explanation. There is no 
preliminary question, such as, What can he do if he does 
know my name? with a picturing of possible consequences. 
The connexion is immediate, and antecedent to all experi- 
ence which would logically give rise to it. There is here, 
as before, a complex which added experience dissociates. 
The name is a sound percept bound up in temporal contiguity 
to sight and smell and touch percepts, and is held to be 
equally a part of the “thing”. Primitive peoples resemble 
children in this respect. ‘‘ Name giving was an important 
event in the child’s life. Like other nations of antiquity, 
the Babylonians conformed the name with the person who 
bore it; it not only represented him, but in a sense was 
actually himself.’ ! 

Nor need we spend long over such allied forms of magic as 
are exhibited in our own occasional violence to images and 
portraits. The point to note is that, as these beliefs die 
down, they die hard and linger on as play. The lover carv- 
ing or writing his beloved’s name or rapturously kissing her 
photograph does not now believe in cold blood that he is 
thereby advancing his suit. The functioning has lingered on 
as play. The explanation I suggest is not a vivid imagina- 
tion, but imperfect dissociation of the elements of the sensa- 
tional complex. 


V.—PsycHoLoGy oF PLAY—REALITY AND FICTION. 


“ Nothing,” says Prof. Sully, ‘‘ seems more to characterise 
the ‘ Childhood of the World’ than the myth-making impulse 
which by an overflow of fancy seeks to hide the meagreness 


of knowledge.’ * 
It is instructive to note how the mental attitude which is 


illustrated by the above extract is being undermined in other: 


departments of thought. The historical school, to which 
the characters of early history were a series of mental syn- 
theses personified by the imagination, is now discredited. 
Lycurgus, Moses, fancied persons postulated as hypothetical 
causes, are to-day rehabilitated and invested again with the 
penalties of flesh. In anthropological research similar con- 
clusions are being arrived at, and much may be hoped from 


1 Babylonians and Assyrians, Prof. Sayce, p. 44. 
* Studies in Childhood, p. 25. 
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a future union of anthropology and history. In vague and 
uncritical anthropology it was customary to read of the mar- 
vellous imagination of primitive peoples. Their real world 
seems indeed, at first sight, to be but a wild play of fancy, 
their art the wilful perversion of what they see, their religion 
a grotesque medley of superstitions. First, as to their world 
of reality. It is a truism to say that “ reality,” though ap- 
parently a very rigid expression, is not so. Even the realities 
of the natural scientist depend upon his hypotheses, and 
also, as with all of us, depend vpon the degree of consistency 
within a system. Now “ primitive beliefs,” says Dr. Stout, 
‘“‘are nearly all relevant to the narrow circle of immediate 
practical interests within which the activities of the savage 
are confined ’”’.! ‘‘ Any association between A and B, through 
which the idea of A vividly and insistently calls up the idea 
of B, may lead to a belief in a real connexion between them. 
If in a fit of anger we trample on a man’s portrait, it is 
difficult for the moment to avoid believing that we are by 
the act doing the man himself a direct injury. The savage 
has a real and permanent belief that men can be injured in 
such ways. He thinks, for instance, that by destroying a 
man’s footprints he can spoil his journey or make him lame.” 
We can also connect with this the superstitious regard for 
names felt by savages, children, and the populace, who, a 
year or so ago, were killing ‘‘ Kruger with their mouths ”. 
It is not, I may perhaps be permitted to repeat, imagination 
which pretends a connexion in which it does not believe, for 
this connexion is primary and antecedent to imagination. 
On the contrary, when imagination and perception are dif- 
ferentiated, such connexions are on the way to dissolution. 
There intervenes a stage in which dissociation detaches what 
we afterwards call superstitions from the main body of belief, 
and these superstitions, with varying emotional conviction 
on our part, cease to be real and become play, fiction, and 
art. 

Any one in the least accustomed to continuous introspection 
can verify the above process-by instances from his own mental 
life, and modern anthropology supports this psychological 
view. Speaking of primitive societies, Mr. Hartland says ”*: 
‘“* But we must of all things beware of crediting the story- 
teller with that degree of conscious art which is only possible 
in an advanced culture and under literary influences. In- 
deed the researches which are constantly extending the 
history of human civilisation into a remoter and remoter 


1 Manual of Psychology, p. 551. 2 Science of Fairy Tales, p. 3. 
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past go everywhere to show that story-telling is an inevitable 
and wholly unconscious growth probably arising out of nar- 
ratives believed to record actual events’’ (italics mine). And 
we may compare with this the words of Dr. Stout !: “ Hence 
what may be a transient play of imagination in the civilised 
mind is the permanent and serious attitude of the savage 
mind”. 

These primitive beliefs are also found in children, and are 
not relevant to the practical activities of life in which they 
will be required to engage. Such beliefs seem to me so far 
from being a “ preparation”’ for later and serious views of 
life, that the very task of consciously directed education is 
to break them down, working, of course, along the lines of 
least resistance, entering into them to destroy them. 

And how far are our own fictional utterances the expres- 
sion of more primitive views of life? Is not the ethic of our 
most widely read novels still very like that of Jane Austen in 
whose works ‘“‘ the problem of the hero was to get an income 
somehow without doing anything to earn it ; and that of the 
heroine to combine disinterested love with a good final settle- 
ment”? “Originally (this ideal) was universal either in the 
shape of the prince motive or in that of the young man who 
comes into a fortune. We have it in our best literature as 
late as Thackeray's Philip and it is still prevalent in the 
worse.” * 

Even a cursory perusal of our Family Heralds and Novel- 
ettes reveals the same general features, and this is the play- 
ful pabulum of thousands whose adjustment to practical life 
takes place in defiance of their fictional predilections. 

I am aware that such argument may appear to be met by 
quoting the fiction, drama and poetry which follow the light 
that never was on sea or land, the ideal state, the problem 
play, the poem which suggests a future beauty rather than a 

ast. 

7 But such efforts are usually regarded by the great mass of 
our people with absolute indifference, and even those who 
support them would scarcely regard it as complimentary if 
you described their interest as a playful one. Moreover 
there is not the same detachment from the great mass of 
belief which marks play properly so called. 

Such things may be ideal, but the ideal is there for real 
purposes, not art for art’s sake, as the phrase goes, but art 
for the improvement of reality. 


1 Manual of Psychology, p. 559. 
* English Humanists, J. M. Robertson, p. 3. 
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VI.—PsycHoLocy oF PLAY—PLAY IN LANGUAGE. 


One problem to be considered is whether, when using 
language for play purposes, there is a tendency for us to 
use atavistic forms and bygone grammatical relations. 

A second question relates to the normal development of 
speech. As the appropriate organic structures develop in 
the child, so he begins to make his babblements more and 
more articulate and human. How far will such spontaneity 
and inventiveness develop a serviceable language ? I only 
propose now to offer a few observations under these heads. 

1. Is play language atavistic ? 

I think we shall be disposed to answer this question in the 
affirmative. In language used when playing we find just 
such interjectional utterance and absence of grammatical 
construction and distinction as we find lower down in the 
evolutionary scale of language. We have most of us experi- 
enced the delightful babyisms of the lover when playing at 
love ; and the grammatical constructions of people who “ talk 
for talking’s sake’ show many primitive marks. The diffi- 
culty of applying this schema throughout lies in the existence 
of good artistic literature; though even here the greatest 
esthetic satisfaction is often obtained by archaic forms and 
words unvulgarised by contact with the work-a-day needs 
of life. 

Milton’s ‘ Vallombrosa” and the old lady’s ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia’’ have a charm for most of us in our esthetic 
moments, though, in the world of work, they would be rather 
long-winded geographical names which we should endeavour 
to localise in an ordnance survey map. 

Beautiful prose and poetry, which we read, as we say 
significantly, for relaxation, are developed for their own sake, 
and not as instruments of intellectual precision. 

I can do no more than refer to the quaint incomprehensi- 
bilities of the language which children employ in their con- 
certed games. The phrase just now occurs to me, “ Ena, 
dena, dina, dust,’ which commences some incantation, and 
will, I suppose, remain a mystery till we trace its genesis in 
the past. 

The average adult when at play, however, is not so very 
far removed from the child. Most of us can remember when 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay brought emotional satisfaction to many 
whom Browning will never reach, and how Hi-tiddle-de-hi-ti- 
hi-ti-hi with its faint echo of Greek rowdyism, proved that 
echolalia was not confined to the minor poet. 

2. To what extent will children acquire language spon- 
taneously and by play ? 
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I have in previous essays ' argued that the rude analogical 
method by which children apply names should not be en- 
couraged by perpetuating their errors. Individualism is so | 
strong to-day in educational theory that we often find a 
dangerous approximation to the view that every child should 
invent his own language. I am loth to appear to condemn 
any method which, by insisting on the activity of the child 
itself, has done so much to put an end to the one-person- 
talking-about-what-the-other-does-not-understand method of 
teaching ; but I have for some time objected to the purposely 
false nomenclature which the advocates of this system enjoin. 
Perhaps in view of its educational importance I may be per- 
mitted a digression. Two cubes side by side do not resemble 
a table, and when you put a third cube on one of the others 
you have not built a very obvious chair. In a school in the 
Midlands which I visited in 1897, the children in the Kinder- 


‘garten class, having just made the table and chair, did not 


know which was which. So that even the spontaneous ap- 
plication of the name was wanting, and the theoretical basis 
of the method was not complied with. The fact is, these 
Kindergarten names are very rarely spontaneously applied, 
and when their use is insisted on in the class, the names do 
not remain associated with the Kindergarten object, but, in 
spite of their school training, the children apply the terms to 
the objects of daily life. To give one instance. An excellent 
Kindergarten teacher, who had, I am sure, taken care that 
every little child in her class had frequently manipulated 
Kindergarten ‘bricks’ and ‘sticks,’ was introducing a new 
occupation by letting the children repeat— 


What are we going to do to-day ? 
Not bricks to build or sticks to lay— 


My questions received answers which showed :— 

i. That the word “ bricks,’ where it meant anything to 
the children, referred to the real bricks of the school wall. 

ii. That the word ‘‘ stick’’ had reference to the sticks they 
played with owt of school ; one chubby little urchin producing 
a formidable and knotted specimen from under his waistcoat, 
and brandishing it triumphantly. 

We may, I think, without hesitation, condemn such a 
system of teaching language. Firstly, it pretends to a spon- 
taneity which it does not possess, and, secondly, the conven- 
tions which it adopts are really a hindrance to learning the 
actual language of life. 


1 Problems in Education. 
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In general accord with the above contentions are the 
observations of Dr. Lukens! :— 

“ Play-in-language (inventive language).” -‘ This inventive 
stage may degenerate into the silliest, emptiest nonsense, 
holding the child back in his progress, and injuring his 
development permanently if it be so far encouraged by 
parents and others through adopting and using the babyish 
nonsense themselves, or even by recognising it and letting 
the child see that it will pass as language. An unfortunate 
infant brought up under the tutelage of such a georgy-porgy, 
wheely-peely, baby-talk mother, called a dog a waggy ; a cow, 
a horny; a horse, a haha; a nut, a cacker; his nurse, bow- 
wow ; and a banana, a parson ; and kept it up till he was four 
years of age.” 


VII.—PsycHoLocy oF Pray—Puay As ART. 


The close connexion of art with the play impulse has long 
been recognised, and some consideration of the development 
of art may help us in the discussion of the latter. 

Prof. Haddon writes*®: ‘‘The vast bulk of artistic expres- 
sion owes its birth to realism, the representations were 
meant to be lifelike, or to suggest real objects; that they 
may not have been so was owing to the apathy or incapacity 
of the artist or to the unsuitability of his materials ”. 

And again with reference to Papuan drawings*®: ‘The 
mouth is represented in a sucker-fish as being on the upper 
side of the head, whereas it should be underneath, and the 
view there drawn of that fish’s tail would be impossible from 
that particular point of view, but these and numerous other 
similar examples which I could name are merely due to a 
desire to express several salient features, without regard to 
the possibility of their being all seen at once”. 

And an investigation of children’s drawings leads to similar 
conclusions. 

But as we meet in the interpretation of these drawings 
with the same sort of diminished-adult view of child-psychol- 
ogy which I believe to be misleading, I trust I may be per- 
mitted a more extended reference to this point. 

It is well known that children will often insert two eyes 
in a profile sketch, or show two arms when only one can be 
seen. Ricci says the second arm is supposed to be seen 
through the body.*| This may mean that the child imagines 


1 The Child, A. F. Chamberlain, p. 442. 
* Evolution in Art, p. 7. 3 Thid., p. 165. 
4 Studies in Childhood, Prof. Sully, p. 363. 
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he can see it though he knows he cannot, or that he simply 
mixes up, or rather fails to separate, what he knows from 
what he sees. I take it that the first solution is not a correct 
account of the child’s mental state, and that the second is 
much nearer the truth. Yet I think it is the former that 
must be given on associationist principles, and the old difti- 
culties arise concerning the relations between perception and 
imagination, which have been already dealt with. Again, 
as Prof. Sully points out, the child when left to himself is 
‘for the most part oblivious of dress”’.' ‘“‘ Even when he 
grows sophisticated and attempts clothes, he still shows his 
primitive respect for the natural frame. A well-known an- 
thropologist tells me that his little boy on watching his 
mother draw a lady insisted on her putting in the legs before 
shading in the petticoats.’ In General Pitt-Rivers’ collection 
there is a drawing by a boy of ten which, in clothing the 
figure, naively indicates the limbs through the covering. 
This agrees with what Von Steinen tells us of the way the 
Brazilian Indians drew him and his companions. 

I venture to reiterate the explanation suggested above, 
when dealing with Perception and Imagination. These are 
not cases of vivid imagination overlaying or underlying cer- 
tain actual sight sensations. The object seen is a complex 
resulting from past sensations, both tactual and visual, as 
well as from the present sensation. The child knows the 
object to be such and such, and draws what he knows and 
not what he sees, or images. The purity and truth of early 
perception is a myth which has been fostered :— 

1. By supposing that children see what we see without our 
temptations to error. 

2. By the physical explanation of vision which gives the 
same retinal image for all. 

3. By the need of philosophy for some unchanging mental 
element common to all. 

I was first led to the opinions expressed above by teaching 
model drawing to a class of boys about ten and eleven years 
of age. At this age one might have supposed that the disso- 
ciation of the present sensation from the rest of the complex, 
which is the object perceived, would have gone a long way. 
But what are the facts? The outstanding conclusion is that 
the child must laboriously be taught to distinguish what he 
sees from what he knows. 

Suppose he can see three faces of a cube, he may draw you 
four without the least compunction. And if you want to 


1 Studies in Childhood, Prof. Sully, p. 371. 
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demonstrate to him that he cannot see four, you will need to 
direct his attention point by point and line by line before you 
succeed. Above all, the youthful draughtsman refuses per- 
sistently to narrow down the top of the cube to what he sees, 
using the term in our sense. It swells up in huge propor- 
tions, and the boy’s justification is ‘‘ the top is as big as 
that”. So it is, and again you have to work to the thing 
as seen and not as known. 

Again, he sometimes puts in the back edge of the solid 
cube which he cannot see, and rejoices in the completeness 
of his drawing. Some pains will be required to show him 
that he cannot see it, and his justification again is that it is 
really there. 

Nor is the unsophisticated adult very much better. A 
colleague of my own was fond of putting the question, “ Draw 
from memory what a brick looks like’. To the non-psycho- 
logical the result seems disastrously unexpected. A central 
oblong with four faces attached, showing one above, one 
below, one to the right, and one to the left, was far from 
an uncommon answer. 

And, when we pass from such glaring errors to the estima- 
tion of the relative slopes of the perceived lines, we enter on 
a task which the most able teachers know to be extremely 
arduous. 

Indeed, to isolate the sensational contribution to a given 
perception is very truly the last stage of a long and gradual 
process. We must be taught to see. The philosophical 
bearing of this is obvious and important, but my immediate 
interest lies in the psychological aspect purely. 

Prof. Sully, for whose work on children’s drawings I 
should like to express my delighted thanks, seems to hold 
a view with which my own, I fear, is quite inconsistent. 
He believes, I think, that inaccuracies of the sort I have 
indicated arise from want of motor co-ordination. The 
visual image is correct, but the child cannot draw his image ; 
he has not sufficient power over his movements. This seems 
to me Prof. Sully’s meaning, but I will quote the exact 
words!: ‘‘ He (the child) may have the visual image of the 
human face or the horse which he wishes to depict. This 
power of visualising shows itself in other ways and can be 
independently tested, as by asking a child to describe the 
object verbally. But he has as yet no inkling of how to 
reproduce his image. That his inability at the outset (italics 
mine) is due to a want of co-ordination is seen in the fact 


' Studies in Childhood, p. 387. 
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that at this stage he cannot draw even when a model is 
before his eyes.” 

May I suggest the following objections ?— 

1. That the image is a later product than is here implied. 

2. That verbal description is no evidence of visual imagery. 
The child describes ‘‘ the object,’ be it noted, not what he 
would see on a particular view; and how many of us can 
give excellent verbal descriptions who have no imagery at all ? 

3. That the young child does not try to reproduce his 
image if he have one, but draws certain salient characteristics 
which he knows to co-exist in the same object, being indif- 
ferent to their co-existence in the same view. 

4, That the fact that he cannot draw what he sees “‘ even 
when the model is before his eyes’’ is not necessarily due to 
lack of co-ordination. This appears from the kind of errors 
which are made. There comes a stage, I admit, when a clear 
visual image or visual sensation enables us again and again 
to practise much erasure for the purpose of getting our draw- 
ing to coincide with our copy, but this is certainly not “ at 
the outset’. Does a child put two eyes on one side of a face 
because he cannot draw in accordance with a visual image 
which has one eye? Does he draw a fire in Jack’s house 
when Jack is in the oven because his hand will not execute 
what his eye pictures?! The child probably has no visual 
image of a horse, a face, a brick in this sense at all. Even 
when he has attained to images, they are probably, at first, 
broken scraps, disproportioned, non-synchronous, irration- 
ally and impossibly linked into what is the merest parody of 
a visual whole. The difficulties in interpretation seem to 
me to be overcome by the following view, viz., that early 
drawing is of objects as known, not of synchronously perceived 
aspects of objects, nor of images; and that the power to see 
is the result of a long and difficult analytical process. 

We find then in children’s spontaneous drawings the same 
general characteristics as in their inventive language. 

It may be well to repeat the question which we asked in 
that connexion. To what extent will children learn drawing 
spontaneously and by play ? 

A system of reading lately introduced: into several infant 
schools prescribes that, after a story or reading, the little ones 
shall draw, without their teacher’s help, anything they can in 
connexion with the story. I have seen hundreds of these 
drawings and am in hearty agreement with Prof. Sully as to 
the non-progressiveness of this play-drawing. 


1 See Studies in Children’s Drawings, Prof. Earl Barnes. 
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“In the case of the rougher and less sophisticated class of ( 
children it appears to be a general rule that the draughtsman 
settles down to some one habitual way of drawing the human 
face and figure.” ! 

And in the Annual Report of the Inspectors of the London 
School Board (1901), teachers were advised not to rely on 
such exercises in the hope that they would suffice for the 
teaching of drawing. 


1 Studies in Childhood, p. 367. 


(To be concluded.) 
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IV.—PRESENTATION AND REPRESENTATION. 
By Henry Rutgers MARSHALL. 


Sec. 1. No careful reader of the works of modern philo- 
sophers and psychologists can be unfamiliar with the notion 
that each presentation is new and unique. Thus we read in 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s Metaphysie of Experience’: ‘It is 
a mere common blunder, caused by looseness of common- 
sense thought, to suppose that one and the same experience 
is ever recalled or repeated. A numerical identity of two 
experiences, one past and the other present, is a self-contra- 
diction : an event of any kind once gone is gone for ever. But 
neither is their identity in point of content complete. Simi- 
larity of content, between two or more experiences, so great 
as to render them indistinguishable except by the place which, 
owing to their context, they are perceived to occupy in a 
single series of experiences, is the utmost that can be meant 
by calling them identical.” So we find Dr. Wiliam James ” 
holding that ‘‘no state once gone can recur and be identical 
with what it was before. Every thought we have of a given 
fact is, strictly speaking, unique, and only bears a resem- 
blance of kind with our other thoughts of the same fact. 
When the identical fact recurs, we must think of it in a 
fresh manner, see it under a somewhat different angle, ap- 
prehend it in different relations from those in which it last 
appeared.” 

Few psychologists to-day would fail to agree to the truth 
of these assertions, but, as will presently appear, there is no 
general acknowledgment of a thesis which is a corollary of 
these statements ; viz., that in its very nature each presenta- 
tion to a given Self in each moment is necessarily a new 
form of presentation. 


Sec. 2. This view is strongly corroborated if we agree 
that there is a thoroughgoing correspondence between our 


1Vol. i., p. 166. 2 Psychology, i., p. 230 ff. 
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conscious states and the activities of our complex nervous 
system; and I shall ask the reader to consider for a moment 
the evidence derived from this source. 

It is perhaps possible for the physicist, who assumes the 
indestructibility of physical atoms, to hold that a given atom, 
or a given molecule formed of atoms, may in two different 
moments be one and the same in all respects and under all 
conditions, although it is to be noted that he is unable to 
prove his assertion empirically, and is somewhat hesita»:: 
nowadays in his defence of the validity of this conceptiva. 
But when we consider such inorganic masses as we are able 
to study with care we note that as the constitution of these 
masses becomes more and ‘more complex, the return to their 
original condition after a reaction of any kind becomes more 
and more unlikely ; for the reason that the primary reaction 
then involves a readjustment of many relations ; and in 
consequence a return to the original condition involves a 
physical impulse, or series of impulses, which shall restore all 
of these many relations at the same moment. Thus the 
evaporation of water from a body of sand leaves it dry, and 
free to be blown by the wind out of its original position ; and 
the shifting sand may divert the course of some little stream- 
let, which in its turn may cause many changes in the sur- 
face of the ground. To replace all of these changed parts of 
the comparatively simple inorganic masses which are here 
considered would evidently be impossible without a very 
complex set of influences which are not likely to occur 
coincidently. 

It thus appears that, even with inorganic matter of a rela- 
tive simplicity of constitution, it is very difficult for us to 
conceive of exact recurrences of form and conditions in any 
two successive moments: and in the fact that we look for 
different reactions in the two moments we really tacitly assume 
that each bit of inorganic matter which can be observed is 
necessarily a different bit of matter, and not the same, before 
and after it has received, and has reacted to, an impulse of 
any kind which it has received from its environment. 

When we turn to the consideration of living matter we 
find the conditions of complication immensely increased. The 
very simplest bit of living matter is very complex in relation 
to any inorganic matter such as we have considered in our 
previous illustrations: and the nervous system of man in 
which the psychologist takes a special interest is a special 
kind of living matter of an extraordinarily complex nature, 
and with its parts bound together in a system of immensely 
complex minor systems. 
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In such a piece of matter as the nervous system of man, 
any special reaction in any part, however small it be, to any 
impulse whatever, must disturb an immense number of re- 
lations which can only be restored by a very special set of 
physical impulses bearing inherent relations to one another 
of enormous complexity ; and the probability of the appear- 
ance of such a special set of physical impulses is evidently so 
exceedingly small, that it may well be held that no such 
appearance is possible. 

We of course must not overlook the fact, however, that 
the most marked distinction between living matter and non- 
living matter is this: that while on the one hand complex 
inorganic masses after reaction to a physical impulse do not 
often even appear to regain their original form, on the other 
hand organic masses after reaction to a physical impulse do 
seem to regain the form which appeared before the reaction, 
and this by processes which seem to be inherent in them- 
selves, and not determined by the occurrence of new impulses 
in their environment. But in consideration of the facts 
above presented we find it very difficult to see how this re- 
covery of its first condition can really be entirely complete, 
and we are led to suspect that, although the nature of living 
matter is such that it of itself tends to regain after a reaction 
what appears to be something very close to its condition as it 
existed before the reaction, nevertheless this appearance of 
identity of condition must necessarily be due to an illusion 
determined by our weakness of observation. Evidence that 
recovery of its condition after a reaction is never exactly 
complete is given in the fact that living matter, more or less 
gradually, but none the less surely, changes in form and in 
structure ; as is seen in the fact that it grows old and finally 
dies. We are led therefore to assume that some slight, even 
if it be unobservable, change is made in the structure of each 
bit of living matter, and in the relation of its parts, in con- 
nexion with each of its reactions; so that in reality after 
each reaction it no longer remains the same bit of living 
matter, capable of becoming what it was before its reaction ; 
but rather that after each reaction, however slight, it becomes 
a bit of living matter of a new form. 

In the complex nervous system of man we have innumer- 
able bits of living matter all closely related, and we are 
therefore compelled to accept the view that the form and 
structure of the parts, and of the whole, of the nervous 
system must change with each reaction.! 


‘In the organic systems of the highest grade of complexity this change 
of the organism as a whole is masked probably by a replacement of cell 
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As Dr. James ! says, our studies teach “ us to believe, that 
whilst we think, our brain chasfges ; and that, like the aurora 
borealis, its whole internal equilibrium shifts with every pulse 
of change. The precise nature of the shifting at a given 
moment is a product of many factors. The accidental state 
of local nutrition or blood-supply may be among them. But 
just as one of them certainly is the influence of outward 
objects on the sense-organs during the moment, so is another 
certainly the very special susceptibility in which the organ 
has been left at that moment by all it has gone through in 
the past. Every brain-state is partly determined by the 
nature of this entire past succession. Alter the latter in 
part, and the brain-state must be somewhat different. Each 
present brain-state is a record in which the eye of Omnis- 
cience might read all the foregone history of its owner. It is 
out of the question, then, that any total brain-state should 
identically recur. Something like it may recur ; but to sup- 
pose it to recur would be equivalent to the absurd admission 
that all the states that had intervened between its two ap- 
pearances had been pure non-entities, and that the organ 
after their passage was exactly as it was before,” 

Now if all this be true, and if it also be true that each 
presentation is the correspondent of a pulse of activity in 
a nervous system, then it is evidently true also that each 
particular presentation is in itself a perfectly new presenta- 


parts which have become senile, by others which are new-born, if we 
may so speak, and therefore more vigorous; and which may take up 
the work which the dying cells are laying down. ‘There is evidence, 
which is seen in all complex organisms taken as wholes, that such new 
cells do come into being in the process of growth, and that they do die 
in the process of senile decay. That this process does go on in a general 
way during the life of the organism as a whole seems to be evidenced in 
the observable repair of the so-called “ vulgar tissues,” and of the super- 
ficial parts of the body ; and it probably could be traced, had we proper 
means of observation, in the more delicate cell parts of the nervous sys- 
tem in which we are here especially interested. This latter point is, 
however, of course problematical. 

I mention this point because, under such an hypothesis of substitution 
we might conceive of a readjustment which would enable the complex 
nervous system to retain a structure capable of reacting again to a 
stimulus exactly as it did after the primary reaction, so that it could not 
then be said that in all cases the system at the time of each reaction is 
structurally a new system. But even this supposition does not prove to 
suffice us; for it must be remembered that each new-born cell is a cell of 
a longer line of inheritance than those from which it derives its life ; and 
that the influences which give it its special structure must therefore in 
some indefinitely small measure differ from those which have influenced 
those cells from which it is derived. 

1 Op. cit., i., p. 234. 
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tion; and this notwithstanding the fact that the differences 
between successive presentations in the same person may 
altogether escape our observation. 


Sec. 3. If however we accept this view without further 
consideration we overlook one very important fact of ex- 
perience which on its face seems to stand in opposition to 
our position. 

We constantly speak, not only in every-day conversation, 
but also in careful philosophical discussion, of the existence 
of representations ; and we use this term as though it were a 
matter of common agreement that the mental states referred 
to are not in each case new presentations, but are duplica- 
tions of former presentations of which we have an unchanged 
record—a record with which we compare the so-called repre- 
sentations, and, with which we in a measure identify them. 

Nor is this merely a matter of the careless use of words. 
It is clear that the founders and earlier expounders of the 
Associationist school tacitly assumed such permanence of 
presentations ; and that the Herbartians did so explicitly. 
If our contentions are valid we are then surely called upon 
to explain the nature of these so-called representations as a 
certain type of new and unique presentations. 

The common assumption of psychologists, the validity of 
which is thus questioned, is aw fond the same as one which 
is involved in the view of the associationists who held that 
images and ideas are of a sensational type, being copies in 
some sense of rea] sensational experiences, or developments 
of such copies. This being the case it will be well to begin 
our study of the problem before us with a consideration of 
the general nature of images and ideas as these are dis- 
tinguished from sensational impressions. 


II. Or PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PRESENTATIONS. 


Sec. 4. “‘ The sensations which we have through the 
medium of the senses exist only by the presence of the 
object and cease upon its absence.” ‘‘ When our sensations 
cease, by the absence of their objects—something remains,”’ 
—“‘It is not the sensation, but something different from 
the sensation, yet more like the sensation than anything 
else can be; so like that you call it a copy, an image, of the 
sensation, sometimes a representation or trace of the sensa- 
tion.” ‘‘ Another name for this is Idea.” With these words 
James Mill opens the second chapter of his Analysis, thus 
clearly presenting the broad distinction between Impressions 
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or Sensations on the one hand, and Images or Ideas on the 
other ; and does not hesitate to state that the latter are in 
some sense copies of the former. 

This is a view which was of course not original with the 
elder Mill, but it was brought into prominence by him and 
was held by his followers without any thoroughly critical 
examination; and it is a view which is subscribed to, al- 
though somewhat hesitatingly, by many psychologists to this 
day. Hume in fact held that the difference referred to was 
based upon a mere difference of intensity: and Prof. James, 
when writing his larger Psychology, still clung to the same 
view,’ although he acknowledged other, but for him less 
important, marks of difference. 

Prof. G. F. Stout? indeed tells us that ‘‘ we ought to hesi- 
tate before discarding a distinction generally accepted both 
by psychology and common sense. On the other hand, if we 
accept it, we must mean by ‘ vividness’ something different 
from those degrees of sensible quality which may be equally 
present in the sensible quality as actually perceived and as 
mentally reproduced. What is this vividness? The answer 
seems to be contained in Hume’s words. According to him 
the distinctive characteristic of percepts as compared with 
images is the force and liveliness with which they strike the 
mind. This ‘striking the mind’ is the essential point. At 
bottom the difference is a difference of quality, not of degree. 
Images do not strike the mind in the same way as percepts.”’ 
Evidently we are here dealing with a phenomenon of atten- 
tion and not with the distinction between presentation and 
representation which Stout speaks of as a ‘ difference of 
quality ’. 

In any event it seems clear that we must abandon the 
view that the difference between the two is merely a difter- 
ence of intensity ; a view which, in the opinion of Dr. James 
Ward, was effectually disposed of by Reid and by Lotze, and 
which Dr. Ward * has himself certainly shown to be unten- 
able. As Sully‘ says, ‘‘it is evident that this’’ (difference 
of intensity) ‘‘is not the whole of it; otherwise we should 
confuse weak and indistinct impressions (e.g., those of faint 
sounds, or of indistinctly seen objects) with images” ; and 
this we do not find ourselves doing. 

It is not difficult to understand how this notion that 


‘Of. vol. ii., p. 72, last paragraph. 

2 Manual of Psychology, pp. 398 and 399. 

’Mrnp, N.S., No. 12, pp. 517 ff. The reader is referred to the whole 
of this acute and instructive article. 
4 Human Mind, i., 283. 
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images and ideas are copies of sensational impressions arose 
in the minds of the early observers of psychic states as such ; 
nor is it surprising that this notion which had come to them 
from their predecessors, became fixed in the minds of the 
earlier psychologists who knew little of the nature of the 
nervous system and of the psychic correspondences with 
which we are so familiar; but it seems to the writer to be 
far from creditable to the masters of our own time, with 
their wider knowledge, that they still cling to this notion, 
implicitly if not explicitly, as they do. 

The naive observer cannot fail to notice certain cases 
where the psychic correspondents of direct impressions upon 
his body from without seem almost identical with psychic 
states which are clearly not correspondent with such direct 
impressions. If in one moment he experiences the vivid 
impression due to his looking at the sun, and in a second 
moment closes his eyes, his experience in the second moment 
will usually be what Fechner would have called a ‘‘ memory- 
after-image’”’ of the sun, or what modern psychologists! are 
wont to call a ‘‘ primary-memory-image,’’ which is evidently 
very like the psychic correspondent of the impression when 
his eyes were open. 

For the sake of simplicity we pass over with a mere 
mention the fact that he occasionally notices what we call 
positive or negative “‘ after-images”; these, when he notes 
them, are evidently closely related to the ‘‘ primary-memory- 
images” just mentioned. 

Now the immediately subsequent thoughts, as he calls 
them, of these ‘‘ primary-memory-images ”’ are presentations 
which are evidently closely allied with the original “ primary- 
memory-images ” which seemed when he experienced them 
to be so nearly identical with the original vivid impressions. 
But such a ‘‘ thought” is a presentation which he 1s wont to 
speak of as an ‘‘idea” rather than as an image; and when 
a similar thought recurs the next day it is clearly a very 
ordinary kind of ‘ idea,” yet is looked upon as practically the 
same as the ‘‘idea” of the day before, which was so closely 
connected with the original presentation coincident with an 
impression upon him from without that he then called it an 
image or copy of this original presentation. 

While these considerations serve to explain how it happens 
that the naive psychologist is led to think of what we call 
images and ideas as in a sense copies of original impressions, 
they also show that we ought not to content ourselves with 


'Cf. Ward, op. cit., p. 59; James Sully, Human Mind, 1., 279. 
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the acceptance of such a view without full warrant. Let us 
then in the first place study the facts with which we are con- 
cerned, without any prejudice in favour of the view above 
considered which our very first examination leads us to suspect 
is but crudely conceived. 


Sec. 5. In the first place let us try to make a clear state- 
ment of the experiences to be studied, even though in so 
doing we repeat what is very familiar. Suppose that in one 
moment with my eyes open I have what I call a sensation of 
yellow, and that in a second moment I close my eyes. If in 
the first moment the sensation was very vivid, I may have 
in the second moment what we choose to call a primary- 
memory-image which is evidently much like the yellow sensa- 
tion ; or I may have a negative “ after-image,”” which is of a 
sensational nature, although the colour given is the comple- 
ment of the yellow of the original impression. On the day 
following I may have a remembrance of this sensation of 
yellow, or of the complementary “ after-image,” which is as 
far as possible removed from actual sensation, but which in- 
volves an “idea” of the colour. 

Such are the simplest experiences of the type we are here 
examining, although they are relatively speaking rare ; for we 
do not often experience sensations which involve so little 
meaning. We may turn then to the more usual cases in- 
volving what we call perception. I hear a knock at the door ; 
I hear the clock strike ; I see my friend before me. But the 
knocking stops, the clock strokes cease, my friend leaves the 
room, and the original impressions are gone; in place of 
them I have the “ primary-memory-image ” of the knocking, 
of the clock bell strokes, of the friend’s face. 

This primary-memory-image is very clearly of the same 
general nature as the “image ’’ we have when no perceptive 
process has immediately preceded. The ideas which we have 
to-day of yesterday’s perception of the knock on the door, of 
the clock strokes, of the face of the friend, are so clearly allied 
to the primary-memory-images of yesterday that we apply 
the same term—images—to these “‘ ideas” of to-day. 

It appears to the writer that much light is thrown upon 
the nature of the presentations above described by consider- 
ing the nature of the coincident activities in the nervous 
system, and in this connexion we may make use of a diagram 
which may serve to simplify the description of the very com- 
plex phenomena which we are to study. 


Sec. 6. In figure 1 below I intend to represent in symbolic 
form the nervous system of man, which is a vastly complex 
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system of minor systems ; the small circles representing the 
elementary nervous parts, and the groups of small circles the 
minor systems within the great system. As we know, these 
minor systems are more or less intimately correlated. A 
certain group of minor systems (indicated by A in the dia- 
gram) has special relation to the stimulation of the whole 
system from its environment; another group of minor sys- 
tems (indicated by I’ in the diagram) has special relation to 
the reaction of the whole system upon its environment ; while 
another and vastly more complex group of minor systems 
(indicated by B in the diagram) functions in the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the minor systems of group A, with 
the activities of the minor systems of group I. 

If we assume a thorough-going correspondence between 
the activities within the man’s nervous system and his con- 
sciousness, then this diagram may also be used, as [ shall 
use it below, to refer to our psychic states. 


A > < B 
avg 
e ee ee oO 


Fia. 1. 


When our nervous system receives a stimulus from the 
environment through one of the sensory organs, we may sup- 
pose the emphatic activities resulting from the stimulation 
to be symbolised by the darkened portions of the above dia- 
gram (fig. 1). These activities as a whole we may well call 
primary reactions. The main emphasis of activities (indicated 
by the large O in fig. 1) is seen in the parts directly acted 
upon by the environmental stimuli; but the main system is 
also involved to some extent in the total primary reaction. 

Now it is quite conceivable that the parts of the main 
system thus emphatically active in connexion with the 
primary reaction may, under other conditions, become em- 
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phatically active quite apart from any emphasis of activity in 
the parts directly related to the environment. In other words 
we ought to expect to experience conditions represented by 
figure 2 below, which we may well call secondary reactions :— 


Fig. 2. 


It is perfectly clear that it would be absurd for us to de- 
scribe the neururgic pattern | symbolised in figure 2 as a copy, 
or reproduction, of that symbolised in figure 1. The primary 
reactions involve the secondary reactions ; but the secondary 
reactions do not necessarily involve the primary reactions. 
In no sense can the secondary reactions be said to be copies 
of the primary reactions. 


Sec. 7. Now when I perceive my friend before me I may 
represent the emphatic coincident activities of my nervous 
system by the darkened circles in figure 1. There is the 
heightened activity in the sensory minor system a, and this 
heightened activity spreads away into heightened activities 
in the closely related parts of the nervous system. The pre- 
sentation in this case we may well call a primary presentation. 
When I have the primary-memory-image of my friend the 
\ emphatic activities in the nervous system may be symbolised 
| by all that is shown in figure 1, except the emphatic activity 
in the parts directly connected with the sense organ which is 
symbolised in the diagram by the large dark circle. And 
when I have to-day the so-called image of the face of my 
| friend whom I saw yesterday, the emphatic activities in the 
| nervous system may be symbolised by the darkened portions : 
in figure 2. 


1Cf. my article “The Unity of Process in Consciousness,” MIND, 
N.S., No. 44, pp. 479 ff. i 
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In cases like that mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
the presentations may therefore properly be called secondary 
presentations." 

But it is clear, from our observations in section 5 above, 
that these ‘‘ images ” just considered do not differ fundamen- 
tally from presentations which arise as coincident with neural 
activities less closely related to the activities of the sense 
organs, and I shall hereafter use the phrase secondary pre- 


" sentations to refer to all presentations that are not distinctly 


and primarily related to sensory impressions. Secondary 
presentations may be of various grades of relationship to 
primary presentations; and the phrase may thus be ex- 
tended to cover all of our images and ideas. ‘“ After- 
images’’ are thus secondary presentations which are so 
closely related to primary presentations that they may per- 
haps be not improperly spoken of as impressional.” 

The term idea, nowadays, is more usually, and perhaps 
more properly, applied to those secondary presentations 
which are very indirectly related to primary presentations ; 
and, taking a step farther, to those to which no primary 
presentation could ever have corresponded. 

Mr. Bradley,’ for instance, would appear ready to use the 
term idea to cover ‘‘ images,” presentations which are recog- 
nisedly connected with images, and finally those which are 
not so connected ; and it must not be forgotten that the 
earlier English psychologists employed the word idea in this 
same very broad way: e.g., Hobbes and Browne and Locke ; 
the last of whom uses it ‘to stand for whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks ”’. 

These differences of usage are apt to produce confusion 
in the mind of the reader, and for this reason if for no other 
it seems best for our purpose to use the term secondary pre- 
sentation to refer to all presentations which are not distinctly 
impressional. 


1It is to be noted that James Mill speaks at times of “ideas” as 
secondary feelings”. 

2Dr. Stout, in his Analytical Psychology (ii., p. 14), says: “ Under the 
influence of a large dose of haschish I find myself totally unable to dis- 
tinguish between what I actually did and saw, and what I merely 
thought about”. . . . “This shows that a revived impression is itself 
an impression, and not an idea.” A secondary presentation of one type, 
classed as impressional, is thus placed in contradistinction to a secondary 
presentation of another type, classed as ideal. 

3 Cf. Minn, N.S., No. 40, p. 441. In opposition to the view “that in 
order to have something ideal which qualifies an object, we must have 
an image or images existing separate or at least separable from that 
object”; Mr. Bradley holds that “this identification of the ideal with 
images is surely a mistake”. 
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With this meaning of the term secondary presentatiors 
before us, I wish here, in correspondence with what was 
said in the last paragraph of section 6, to make the point 
which I shall discuss at greater length in the third division 
of this article: that it is clearly absurd for us to describe 
the ‘‘ noetic pattern” symbolised in figure 2 as a copy, or 
reproduction, of that symbolised in figure 1. If we may judge 
from neurological evidence the existence of the primary presenta- 
tion would seem to involve also the existence of the secondary pre- 
sentation ; while the existence of the secondary presentation would 
not seem necessarily to involve the existence of the primary presen- 
tation. In no sense, if this view is correct, can a secondary 
presentation be said to be a copy of its related primary 
presentation. 

Before we consider the main question in detail it will be 
well to examine more thoroughly the notion above suggested 
that the existence of a primary presentation always involves 
the existence also of a secondary presentation. 


Sec. 8. If I think of my nephew who is now in Italy I 
have in attention what I call an “image” of him. If he 
should walk into my study I should have in attention some- 
thing much more emphatic than this ‘‘ image,” a something 
which we call a perception of him, due primarily to impressions 
reaching my body from without. If he, being here, should 
suddenly leave the room, my presentation would no longer 
appear as a perception, but as an ‘‘image”’; an “image” 
differing, it is true, in vividness and definition from the 
“image” I experience now that I think of him as in Italy, 
but clearly of the same general nature. The presentation 
which I would have experienced had my nephew been in my 
study, and had I been watching his movements, is what I 
t call a form of primary presentation. The presentation which 
i I would have experienced had he left the room; and also 
| the one which, he being in Italy, I now experience, are 
forms of what I call secondary presentations. It is to one 
aspect of the difference between primary presentations as a 
class, and secondary presentations as a class, which commonly 
i escapes observation that I would here direct attention. 
tT If I look at the inkstand on my writing-table I have a 
primary presentation. If I close my eyes I have a secondary 
P presentation (an “image” of the inkstand), which, if I keep 
my eyes closed, is noted as losing gradually from moment to 
i moment its vividness and clearness and definiteness, until 
; finally it is no longer able to hold its own against other pre- 
sentations which crowd in upon it. 
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The primary presentation in this typical case may be re- 

presented by the symbol 
(1) 2-3%,5, 

in which the numbers symbolise the emphasised partial 
constituents of the complex primary presentation, and the 
marks — ° o symbolise relations, of any determinate charac- 
ter, which exist between these partial constituents. 

The secondary presentation which I experience when in 
the second moment I close my eyes may then be, in like 
manner, represented by the symbol 


(2) pl 2-3; 

the small p being used in place of the large P to indicate the 
evident difference of emphasis, or vividness as we say, be- 
tween the primary and secondary presentations ; the numbers 
and symbols of relation being retained to indicate the evident 
likeness of general nature existing between the primary and 
the secondary presentations ; the number 5 however being 
dropped, to indicate, what is equally evident, that some of 
the elements which appear in the primary presentation of 
one moment are lost in the corresponding secondary presen- 
tation of the following moment. 

If I keep my eyes closed, this secondary presentation 
changes, as we have seen, in clearness and definiteness, and 
apart from complications these changes appear to con- 
sist, largely at all events, in the dropping out of emphasis of 
some of the partial constituents of the secondary presentation 
symbolised by the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the formula (2). 
If I keep my eyes closed for four successive units of time 
(which [ speak of as moments) these images or secondary 
presentations which I experience may then be symbolised 
as follows :— 


The five presentations of these five successive moments, 
as usually considered, may therefore thus be symbolised as 
follows :— 

(1) 2_3°4,5, (2) (3) p23, (4) (5) 

This is what happens if after the first moment I close my 
eyes. 

But if in, let us say, the fourth moment, I had opened my 
eyes, then I should have had quite a different experience. 


For then, instead of secondary presentation, g * 3 should 
have found myself experiencing a new primary presentation, 
5 
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of, say, my inkstand before me, very similar to the primary 
presentation of moment (1), and which we may represent by 
the symbol 


(4a) 


this symbol differing from (1) only in the use of 8 instead of 
a over the P. 
In the fifth moment, if I had kept my eyes open, instead 


of p', I should have experienced still another primary pre- 
sentation of very similar form, which we may represent by 
the symbol 


(5a) 


Now we usually assume that in what we have described 
as the fourth and fifth moments, if my eyes are closed, I ex- 
perience images, or secondary presentations, as per symbols 
4 and 5; but that if in those same moments I open my eyes I 
experience primary presentations as per symbols (4a) and (5a), 
instead of secondary presentations (4) and (5), which latter then 
cease to exist. But it appears highly improbable that such 
can really be the case; and much more probable that in the 
fourth moment, in case I open my eyes, I have primary pre- 


sentation *—*°4°, plus secondary presentation p' which 


I would have experienced alone had I kept my eyes closed. In 
fact, it would seem probable that our common assumption, 
that when I open my eyes p' * becomes non-existent, is 
entirely due to an illusion resulting from the fact that in 
subsequent reflexion the vividness of the primary presenta- 


tion P! *—***.° involves effects which entirely overwhelm the 


coincident secondary presentation p' *; but do not obliterate 
it. 

But then we are led to go even farther than this: we 
must also assume that with the primary presentation of 
moment | there also existed a secondary presentation, which 
we however are unable to recognise in reflexion because of 
the effects of the superior vividness of the primary presenta- 
tion. In other words, we must believe that in the first 


a 
moment, with open eyes, we have not P! ?—*°4°, but rather 


a 

pi ~2_ 
a ; 
28405 | 
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and that in the second moment when we close our eyes 


9 


we catch in p' *-**4, not the development of pi? —*°4.5, but 
rather the development of p! *—*4°, which was present with 
p'-2_%°45 in the first moment, but overwhelmed by the 
effects of the superior vividness of the latter. If this is 
true, then, if we assume consciousness to be devoid of any 
emphases previous to moment 1, the true symbols repre- 
senting the presentations of the five successive moments 
will be as follows :— 
pi ~2_ 


(1) Eyes open. 


(2) ~2_ Byes closed. 


~ 894-5 
pl 2 3°06 
Eyes open. 
p 2_ 394 


In other words, it seems highly probable that with each 
primary presentation, occasioned by direct stimulation of our 
bodily organs from the environment, there goes also a 
secondary presentation or image, which latter, however, is 
overwhelmed by the effects of the superior vividness of the 
primary presentation! 


Sec. 9. The conclusion reached in the previous section is 
rendered still more probable by observation of what we have 


1Cf, my Pain, Pleasure and Esthetics, p. 29. Cf. also Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, vol. iii, p. 28, where he says: 
“A presented sensation begins to recede into the past of memory the 
very moment of its rising into consciousness, or appearing above the 
threshold. I do not say merely from the moment of its attaining its 
maximum of vividness as a presentation, but from that of its rising into 
consciousness at all, prior, it may be, to its greatest vividness being 
reached. This is saying, in other words, that representation is included 
as an inseparable element, or ingredient, in all presentations.” 


(3) ~ Kyes closed. 
pi-2_3°4 
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above spoken of as the primary and secondary reactions of 
the nervous system which are coincident with these primary 
and secondary presentations. In the case of the primary 
presentations we have in emphasis the activities of the parts 
of the nervous system directly connected with the terminal 
organs. In the case of the secondary presentations we have 
in emphasis the activities of parts of the nervous system only 
very indirectly connected with the terminal organs. But it 
is highly improbable that, when we have in emphasis the 
activities of the parts of the nervous system directly con- 
nected with the terminal organs, then there is an entire lack 
of special activity in the parts of the nervous system which are 
only indirectly, but which are nevertheless to some extent 
connected with these terminal organs. Much more prob: 

is it that coincident with the emphatic activities in the pa. s 
very directly related to the terminal organs there is al!su 
special activity, though less emphatic, in the parts indirectly 
connected with these terminal organs. So that if the action 
of the parts of the nervous system in successive moments is 


a 
represented by R, R, h, etc., it is probable that we have, in 
moment 1 when our eyes are open, not merely the emphatic 
3945 
activities R! *—* but really R + which, when the 
pl 2 _ 8405 
eyes are closed, develops only by the emphasis of activities 
in the parts indirectly connected with the terminal organs, 


so that in moment 2 we have rv! *—** due to such action, 
and freed from all influence determined by the stimulation 
of the parts directly connected with the terminal organs, 
which is cut off by the closing of the eyes. 

All this may be symbolised again by the use of figures 1 
and 2 already used in section 6 above. 

Here we may suppose that the primary presentation, or 
impression, is given in correspondence with the emphases 
in the minor systems represented by the darkened circles in 
figure 1. If the direct action from the environment is elim- 
inated then we cut off the emphasis O, but the rest remains 
in the secondary presentation. 

And if at any future time we obtain the emphases indicated 
in figure 2 by the darkened circles in the groups other than 
a, we will have a secondary presentation which may not be 
in any direct way initiated by an impression upon us. 


Sec. 10. In speaking, as I have above, of the primary 
presentations being always “‘ accompanied” by secondary 
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presentations, I have, for the sake of simplicity in exposition, 
spoken somewhat loosely. These so-called accompanying 
secondary presentations must be in fact part and parcel of 
the presentations into the complex mass of which both 
primary and secondary presentations are fused. All that I 
mean to indicate is that certain parts of the primary pre- 
sentation are eliminated where the presentation changes from 
a primary to a secondary presentation, or image ; so that the 
secondary presentation, or image, appears as consisting only 
of the parts not thus eliminated ; but that, when we come 
to consider the primary presentation in the analysis of re- 
flexion, these parts of the primary presentation, which as 
developed go to make up the body of the secondary pre- 
sentation, are overwhelmed by the effects of the more em- 
phatic elements directly related to impressions upon us from 
without. 


III. Or REPRESENTATION. 


Sec. 11. Let us now turn to the fuller consideration of the 
view, referred to at the close of section 7, that secondary pre- 
sentations are in no sense copies of primary presentations, 
as was definitely held, as we have seen, by the early associa- 
tionists, and which is involved with the more modern doctrine 
of the existence of re-presentations. 

“Every moment of consciousness,” says Bosanquet,' ‘is 
full of a given complex of presentation which passes away 
and can never be repeated without some difference. For this 
purpose representation is just the same as a presentation, is 
in fact a presentation.” 

The notion thus expressed is evidently utterly opposed to 
the view that images—ideas, representations—are in any way 
copies of what I call primary presentations ; but it is quite 
in accord with the above-mentioned view that each complex 
presentation as experienced is a new and unique presentation. 
Such statements as that of Bosanquet’s pass without serious 
objection, and modern psychologists since James would hesi- 
tate to deny their truth ; nevertheless, it seems clear that the 
implications of this and similar statements are not realised 
by those who still persist in speaking of what I call secondary 
presentations as though they involved a reduplication of a 
previously experienced presentation. 

As a matter of fact, in ordinary life, when we are not con- 
cerned to expound any psychological doctrine, we practically 


1 Essentials of Logic, p. 74. 
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recognise that what are called “representations” are in no 
sense copies of what has gone before. In every-day English 
speech we use the verb “ to represent ” with the meaning “ to 
stand for”’ rather than with the meaning “ to present again ’ 
This is as if the common man had quite naively come to 
agree that when we speak of presenting again we are really 
speaking inaccurately of a presentation which merely stands 
for a presentation that has preceded the one under con- 
sideration ; and that the notion that we ever do have actual 
re-presentations is an illusion. 

And at times recognition of this fact seems to be very 
explicit indeed. No one will claim, for instance, that the 
secondary presentation (the so-called re-presentation) of the 
face of his friend who died five years ago is in any way 
exactly the same thing as the secondary presentation to 
which he attached the same name the day after his friend’s 
death. We all agree that when considerable lapses of time 
are taken into account, these secondary presentations are so 
much changed as to be practically new at all events, and we 
must likewise acknowledge that the change which is thus 
recognised must have been a gradual one. It is a marked 
one now that five years have passed away; it was just 
noticeable one year after the loss; it was unnoticeable a 
month after the death. 

At first sight it is likely to seem necessary to some reader 
to hold that we are here dealing with a continuing presenta- 
tion which has been losing attributes and connexions as time 
has flown ; for how else, it may be asked, can we know at all 
that the secondary presentation of a year ago has altered : 
if it appears to us to be the same in any respect it would seem 
that in some way we must hold a permanent somewhat ; 
otherwise comparison of the secondary presentation, or re- 
vival, of one time could not be made with the secondary 
presentation of another time; indeed he may claim that in 
some manner the very original presentation remains with us 
to be compared with the miserable counterpart which we 
call the revival as it is to-day. 

Dr. James Ward, for instance, in an article published 
in the issue of Minp of October, 1883 (p. 478), holds that 
revivability involves identification in which one thinks, this 
mental state (m,.) is identical with the state (m) which has 
been before presented to me, and says: ‘ There seems but 
one way out of our difficulty, and that is to assume that after 
all the m was continuously presented but with a diminished 
and perhaps ever-diminishing intensity; and further, that 
at its so-called representation its intensity was sufficiently 
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increased to enable it to rise above the ‘threshold of con- 
sciousness’ and become a distinct object of attention ”. 

But it is apparent upon more careful consideration that 
such a position cannot be accepted unreservedly in the face 
of the fact that we recognise that what we have to-day is 
exactly not what we conceive that we had at the time of the 
death of our friend, say five years ago. It is recognised to 
be but a mere unsatisfactory ghost of what we had in mind 
immediately after his death. 

It is clear here that we are making comparison of two 
different partial secondary presentations in one complex pre- 
sentation. We have before us a secondary presentation (a), 
“the face of our friend as it appeared five years ago as a 
secondary presentation, or image’’; this secondary presenta- 
tion of this present moment not being at all the same as the 
secondary presentation “the face of our friend”’ as it existed 
five years ago, but being called by the same name. We have 
also before us a secondary presentation (b) ‘‘ the face of our 
friend as it appears in memory to-day”’. And beyond this 
we have before us to-day the comparison of these two 
secondary presentations which are partial presentations in 
one more complex presentation; in which comparison (a) 
“the face of our friend as it appeared five years ago as a 
secondary presentation’ and (b) ‘‘ the face of our friend as 
it appears in memory to-day” are found different and not 
at all alike. 

That this difference implies some sort of identity, as the 
basis of the unity between these two secondary presentations, 
as they are held together yet apart in the psychosis of the 
moment of comparison, is of course clear. But this identity is 
in the complex presentation of the moment, and can in no way be 
regarded as evidence of a permanent form of presentation 
which has persisted through all these five years, or indeed 
through any two successive moments. 


Sec. 12. In order to make this point clearer let us carry 
our symbolisation of section 8 a little farther, and that we may 
gain some measure of simplicity in description and symbol- 
isation let us suppose that, at the moment previous to the 
stimulation from the environment, the activity of the whole 
nervous system with which presently the field of attention is 
to correspond, is reduced to zero. Such a condition can in 
fact never actually occur in our experience, but it may be 
sufficiently approximated to, to warrant the assumption ; for 
example, in the case of a man who is sleeping very soundly 
and who is fully awakened by a violent crash of thunder. 
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In accordance with the symbols of section 8 we will then 
have, in five successive moments, presentations which may 
be represented as follows :— 

(1) pl ~2_ 94.5; 

(3) pt 

(4) 

(5) p'. 

But, of course, cases where the stimulus acts for an in- 
definitely short time may really be eliminated from our con- 
sideration. They do not actually occur in our experience, 
and therefore the presentations corresponding with them do 
not occur. They have been spoken of merely to prepare the 
way for the study of the actual cases now to be mentioned. 

Where the stimulus acts not merely for an indefinitely 
short time; but where, as is normally the case, it is con- 
tinuous for a sufficient time to act in relation with the 
rhythm of activity within the system; then in successive 
moments we will have, in the first place, a slight change in 
the reaction upon the continuing stimulus from moment to 
moment due to the fact that the nature of the system is 
altered at each moment as the result of the reception of the 
stimulus ; and this we may indicate by placing different Greek 
letters over the large P’s used in the symbols. 

In five successive moments, therefore, under a perfectly 
continuous stimulation we will have five primary presentations 
which we may symbolise thus :— 


2_3°4,5 jt — 2 _ 3°45, 2 3°45 
— 3405. 2 3405 Lp 2 _ J 


etc., etc. 

But beyond this in each successive moment after the first 
the primary presentation will be complicated by the secondary 
presentations due to effects of the preceding moments of 
stimulation. Consequently in five successive moments we 
shall have five forms of presentation which may be sym- 
bolised as follows :— 


pi~2_34,5 
(1) sf 
1-2 _3°4,5 | 
3406 | 
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(3) pl pl 2_3; 
pl 84,5 


(3 
Pl 2_ 3°4,5 
(4) pl 2-34; pl pl 


2 — 


ee 


(pi-2_s4,5 | 


Here the difference of Greek letter above the letters P 
indicates, as noted above, that in successive moments there 
is some difference in the successive primary presentations, 
small though it be. The capital letters indicate the parts of 
the total presentations due to the stimulation of the moment, 
which are recognised as the primary presentations; while 
the small letters indicate the parts of the total presentations 
due to the effects of previous stimulation, which constitute 
secondary presentations which are overwhelmed by the vivid- 
ness of the several primary presentations. 

Complicated as these formule appear they will be recog- 
nised as most artificially simplified for our special purpose. 
In fact the complexity of a noetic pattern, such as we have 
used as a simile in a previous article, gives a much closer 
suggestion of the real nature of the presentation of any 
moment. I present these formule because in the final one, 
No. (5), we have a symbol which is typical, as it pictures well 
the simplest form of primary presentation which can be con- 
ceived to occur in our experience, and may be presumed to 
represent the general form of such much more complex 
primary presentations as we usually experience. 

Sec. 13. If such formule do picture our presentations, 
as we experience them, then we find no reason to wonder 
that when we cut ourselves off from the stimuli which 
bring with them primary presentations, a vast field of 
secondary presentations appears in consciousness. Nor do 
we wonder that after the experience of a presentation of the 
form (5) (say the perception of my friend before me) we 
sometimes (say when my friend leaves the room) experience 
a presentation of the form 


(6) p 2_ 394; p 2_8, p 2; pi 
Nor do we wonder that, often, complex fields appear in 


which we experience not only primary presentations of one 
sort (say the perception of my friend), and at the very same 


| 
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time, series of secondary presentations of quite another 
nature, say, for instance, thoughts of the studies I am 
making, and a vast complex of less definite imagined objects 
and relations, one of which perchance may be what we call 
‘‘a previous perception of my friend”. 

The formula (6) above may symbolise such a secondary 
presentation (say what I call ‘‘a previous perception of my 
friend”), and it is easy to see that we may have at one 
moment a still more complex presentation of the following 
form in which we shall have together, in condition for com- 
parison, both a primary presentation, and a secondary pre- 
sentation derived from what was a closely allied primary 
presentation. 


| pl me. 
(7) 
B|| gl 2-3; pl 2: pl vious perception 


It is clear that here we have a case in which comparison is 
possible ; which involves a complex presentation of triple 
emphasis ; A and B in symbol (7) constituting two of these 
emphases, and the “sense of likeness” the third. But as all 
know who have given serious attention to the real meaning 
of likeness and unlikeness,' because we say that two of the 
partial emphases within the complex presentation of triple 
emphasis is alike, gives us no ground for holding that we 
have here an old presentation reproduced. As we have 
already said above, a bond of identity exists, but this iden- 
tity is in the complex presentation of the moment of comparison. 


Sec. 14. In order that we may examine this specific pro- 
cess of comparison without the disturbance of a too cumber- 
some symbolisation, let us agree to overlook the fact that 
secondary presentations inhere in primary presentations, and 
let us use the letter A to represent a given primary presenta- 
tion. 

I look at my watch held in my hand and I have (A) a 
primary presentation of the watch. When I put my watch 
in my pocket I no longer have the primary presentation (A), 


Cf. Fullerton’s On Sameness and Identity. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Ist April, 1890. 


3°4,5 3 g (The perception of 
> 3 pl pl 23; 2; pl< my friend before 
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but a complex secondary presentation which at times takes 
the form which leads me to say that I have the representa- 
tion of the primary presentation ‘‘ the watch”’. 

Now, in such a case, what I really have in attention in the 
second moment is a complex secondary presentation of triple 
emphasis in which two parts appear especially prominent. 
If I use A as the symbol of the primary presentation “* my 
watch in my hand”: then, in the moment when I have the 
secondary presentation which leads me to say ‘‘ this is a re- 
presentation of the perception of the watch when it was in 
my hand,” this secondary presentation is of the following 
nature. 

1. A partial secondary presentation which is commonly 
called the representation of A; and which I may designate 
by the symbol a. 

2. A partial secondary presentation which is what I call 
“what A was”; and which I may designate by the symbol 


3. A sense of relation which leads me to say that a and 
A are alike. 

The primary presentation A no longer exists. What does 
exist is two partial secondary presentations, a (the so-called 
representation of A), and # (‘what A was”); both within 
one complex secondary presentation. 

These two partial secondary presentations a and A I 
compare ; and I think of a (the so-called representation of 
A) as so far like Hl (“what A was”) that a@ is almost com- 
pletely identified with #1; and a (the so-called representa- 
tion of A) is said to be almost exactly Hl (‘‘ what A was’’). 

It is evident here that we are dealing in the first place 
with the comparison of differents, and not with anything like 
identities. And it is clear in the second place that the a and 
the ZH with which we are dealing are widely different from 
A; for A was a primary presentation, while a and Hl are 
clearly secondary presentations. 

It is also clear that a and HA differ widely, although they 
are both parts of a complex secondary presentation. For 
a (the so-called ‘representation’? of the non-existent A) 
may be, and often is, what we have above called a primary- 
memory-image, a secondary presentation which seems to be 
almost primary in its character; or it may be just as far as 
possible from such a primary-memory-image. That is to say 
a may differ widely in its character of nearness and vividness 
and fulness. 

But such is not the case with Hl (what A was). It can 
never acquire the primary characteristics of the primary- 
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memory-image. On the other hand, it has a certain complete- 
ness which does not belong to a (the so-called representation 
of A), which latter in comparison seems elusive and lacking 
in stability. aand Hcan thus not be identified in any sense. 

It is also clear that a is not a presentation again of A 
(what A was), and I myself can see no ground whatever for 
the assertion that a is a presentation again of A itself. 


Sec. 15. It appears then that, in the introspective experience 
of the recognition of what we call images or representations, 
we have no evidence whatever that they are exact reproduc- 
tions of any previously existing presentations, and, therefore, 
the occurrence of these images or representations does not 
stand in opposition to the view already maintained that each 
presentation is a perfectly new one. 

Our use of terms is evolved out of the every-day needs 
of practical life. In this practical life we assume that the 
objects around us are what we call ‘“‘ the same ”’ from moment 
to moment, although when we consider the matter carefully 
we know they cannot be actually so. It is only for con- 
venience and for practical utility that we assume this identity 
even of object as the source of successive primary presenta- 
tions and of their connected images or secondary presenta- 
tions. And even this assumption, useful as we ordinarily 
find it, not infrequently shows us its falsity by leading us 
into difficulties ; as, for instance, when the misunderstanding 
of a friend’s action is acknowledgedly due to our failure to 
appreciate the change that has come over him with changed 
conditions that we cannot grasp. 

In a quite similar manner we assume that the primary 
presentations arising in connexion with successive experiences 
(and compared as secondary presentations in a new moment) 
are the same from moment to moment; but it must be 
acknowledged that this assumption like the one first men- 
tioned is based, not upon any real permanency, but upon the 
needs of practical life. If we did not constantly react upon 
our environment just as if the secondary presentation of 
any one moment was what we call ‘‘the same’”’ as the 
primary presentation of the previous moment—just as if the 
primary presentation of one moment had what we speak of as 
some permanent elements which ran over into the secondary 
presentation of the next moment—we should be unable to 
continue our existence as organic beings. It is this demand 
of practical life which has fastened upon us the crude notion 
that successive presentations are in son.° measure not always 
new and unique. 
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Sec. 16. In order to avoid misconception it is to be noted 
that the view that each presentation is new and unique does 
not stand in any opposition to that form of experience which 
leads us to describe consciousness as a stream, or to speak 
of the “presentation continuum” as we do. At any given 
moment we have as it were a cross section of the stream of 
consciousness, and it is this cross section which we claim to 
be always new and unique. When we have the experience 
which forms the basis of our conception of the ‘‘ presentation 
continuum” we are taking a retrospective view of many 
successive presentations which have occurred in successive 
moments. 

If the secondary presentations related to any three of these 
successive increments (a, 8, y) are held at one moment 
in attention, then we experience a presentation of triple 
emphasis consisting of 1° ‘ what a was,” 2° “‘ what 8 was,” 
and 3° ‘‘ what y was’’. In such cases we always find in (2°) 
“what 8 was,” bonds of identity with both 1° and 3°; so 
that ‘‘what 8 was” holds “ what a was”’ and ‘‘ what y was” 
together, and gives us our experience of a continuum. But 
this experience surely gives us no ground for the assertion 
that anything in a itself has persisted unchanged through 
Band y The fused identical elements are in the complex 
presentation of the moment of comparison, and involve no denial 
of the view that this presentation of comparison, like all 
other presentations, is new and unique. 


Sec. 17. The reader of the preceding sections will perhaps 
ask himself whether this doctrine of the lack of permanency 
of presentations, if true, will affect this practical life of ours, 
or will aid us in our conceptions and statements of psycho- 
logical theory. In answer to this question I would say that 
in my view there is no reason to ask the average man to 
make any change in the conceptions to which he has become 
accustomed ; nor indeed is there any reason why we as psy- 
chologists should necessarily alter the language of our science 
which has become current through long usage. 

Secondary presentations must for practical purposes be 
held to refer to the same stable objects which have brought 
into being their primary presentations. Practically in every- 
day life we may accept the common-sense notion that certain 
secondary presentations are representations, or copies of 
certain primary presentations ; for the value of this notion 
of presentative fixity, and of the stability of the objective 
coincidents, is felt constantly in our every-day thought and 
action. Nor is it probable that it would be possible, even if 
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it were wise to attempt, to break down the English use of 
the word ‘‘ representation” in strictly psychological discus- 
sion ; and this will not be needful if it be held constantly in 
view that it involves no implication of a permanency of the 
original presentation to which the so-called ‘ representation ’ 
refers, 


Sec. 18. On the other hand, when we consider one point 
it becomes evident that the position here maintained, if ac- 
cepted, has important bearings upon psychological theory. 

If, returning to the doctrine as stated by James Mill, it 
be assumed that what we call representation,—or in my 
terminology secondary presentation,—is determined by the 
permanent existence of the primary presentation in some 
modified form, then we are naturally led to ask two questions. 

1. How does it happen that a given presentation, having 
once disappeared, ever reappears as a ‘‘ representation ” ? 

2. How does it happen that a given presentation, having 
once appeared, ever disappears ? 

It is interesting to note that this diversity of point of view, 
in reference to what is practically the same problem, has had 
much to do with the development of two great schools of 
psychological thought. 

The first way of looking at this problem is that main- 
tained by the School of Associationists, who tacitly assume 
a permanent character in presentations. The Associationist 
psychology has been of great service in recording the move- 
ment of secondary presentations and in describing their 
relations to one another, and in noting by careful analysis 
the common elements between successive appearances of the 
secondary presentations. It has thus, in a manner, ex- 
plained the appearance of these secondary trains, showing 
them to be stimulated in a manner not dissimilar from that 
which holds for primary trains. But if it be claimed that 
the doctrine of association has given a fairly satisfactory 
answer to the question how presentations reappear as “ re- 
presentations,” 1t must surely be agreed that it has given 
no adequate explanation of the disappearance of presenta- 
tions ; it has not answered satisfactorily the second question 
—why, having once appeared, do they ever disappear ? 

This latter question, which was asked as long ago as the 
time of Diogenes, is distinctly raised by Lotze ; and we have 
in the Herbartian theory of consciousness an evident at- 
tempt to reply to this question as well as to the first question 
above mentioned, and again, on the assumption that pre- 
sentations are in some manner or measure permanent ; for 
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the Herbartians postulate a spontaneous tendency of presen- 
tations to arise unless they are repressed. But although 
they give us a scheme which appears to have scientific form, 
in that it presents a theory related to well - formulated 
mechanical notions, it has not been found adequate as a 
basis of psychological theory in general. 

As neither of these opposed systems has given us fully 
satisfactory results, we might well have been led to examine 
the postulate of the permanency of presentations upon which 
they are both based had our attention not been called to this 
subject by other considerations ; and, having discovered that 
this postulate cannot be maintained, we may well ask what 
effect the abandonment of it has upon the two opposed 
systems thus considered. 

If this postulate be denied, Herbartianism clearly loses its 
main support, and its complex structure falls, leaving little 
more of value to us than the record of more or less isolated 
remnants of valuable introspective detail, the worth of which 
we must all acknowledge. 

But the Associationist’s structure does not seem thus to 
fall into utter ruin if this postulate upon which it was 
originally based be denied. I am quite willing to agree 
that the Associationists have exaggerated the importance 
of their doctrines, and have in some measure obstructed 
true psychological advance by their atomistic treatment of 
our mental life; by the introduction of the notion that 
presentational agglutination can make up a new psychic 
totality ;—that ‘‘ mental chemistry” can produce new “‘ ideas ” 
by a rearrangement of psychic atoms into psychic molecules, 
as it were—by a rearrangement, in other words, of supposedly 
stable ‘‘ representations”. Nevertheless, it must certainly be 
granted that they have done Psychology notable service by 
giving a basis for introspective observation and record, and 
that the observations recorded in, and by means of, the laws 
of Association which they have formulated, have been, and 
are certain to be in the future, of the greatest service in the 
development of Psychology. It is a satisfaction, therefore, to 
find this restatement of the postulate upon which they rely 
involving no fundamental break-down of their system ; for 
the real basis of the teachings of the Associationists is not to 
be found in this postulate. 

If our contention be valid there will, of course, result cer- 
tain important changes of conception, to which we cannot 
now refer, although we may note that the view here main- 
tained gives us an added argument in opposition to the 
doctrine above referred to, viz., that supposititious stable 
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presentative elements can be treated as we treat stable 
molecular complexes—combining them to produce quasi 
mental alloys (as emotions have been held to be mix- 
tures of pleasures and pains); or summating them to form 
new products of a nature quite different from the agglutin- 
ated elements ; or, when forming these new presentations, 
again re, and re-re, and re-re-re-presenting them in new 
series to form still new products, until within the vague 
mists of an unending regression we lose ourselves ; and 
resting satisfied with mysteries of our own creation set for 
ourselves utterly artificial limits to our own ability to grasp 
the true nature of the facts which present themselves to us 
for explanation and co-ordination. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES. 


Mr. ScuILier’s paper in Mrnp, N. §., No. 54, contains, I find, one 
or two references to myself which seem to call for a word or two 
of reply. This word or two I shall try to make as concise and 
as clear as [ can, though I fear I shall not be able to be as brief in 
the matter as I could wish. For polemics against particular con- 
temporaries, I confess, I have in general little leisure and less in- 
clination, being altogether of the opinion that it is more profitable 
to attempt to understand one’s critics than to wrangle with them, 
and that a student of philosophy has no truer friends than those 
opponents who succeed in showing him his mistakes. Yet I see 
that in his first allusion to myself (loc. cit., p. 236), Mr. Schiller 
contrives to insinuate censure of my supposed polemical ardour. 
After complaining in the text of his paper that ‘ Peirce’s principle’ 
should have been denied by certain ‘over-zealous controver- 
sialists,”’ Mr. Schiller explains in a footnote that I, and only I, 
am the over-zealous person of whom he is thinking. Now, as I 
say, I hold that I, or almost any other man, for the matter of that, 
may fairly protest against such a description as coming from the 
author of Humanism. I do not think that Mr. Schiller is justified 
in censuring many of his brother-students whether on the score of 
the amount of controversial matter to be found in their productions 
or on that of the tone and temper in which their controversies are 
conducted. For my own part, the rule I propose to myself has 
always been, never to criticise views from which I dissent unless it 
seems impossible to make my own attitude clear in any other way 
except at the cost of intolerable discursiveness. And in the :.2 of 
Mr. Schiller’s own philosophical master, the eminence and deserved 
reputation of Prof. James are so great that I should think myself 
wanting in respect if I did not, in dissenting strongly from some of 
his characteristic views, do my best to make my reasons for dis- 
agreement manifest.' 


1 Mr. Schiller professes, in a sentence which seems in part at least to 
be addressed to myself, indignation at the ‘blindness’ of persons who 
admit the eminence of Prof. James as a psychologist but deny the 
coherence of his philosophic views. To me it seems that those of us 
who take this line might reasonably plead against Mr. Schiller’s indigna- 
tion the example of Prof. James’s own treatment of a no less eminent 
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Mr. Schiller’s implied disapproval of my supposed zeal for con- 
troversy is however, of course, a very trivial and merely personal 
atfair. My real concern is with the rest of his complaint. ‘ Even 
he,” he goes on, “ prudently refrains from trying to illustrate how 
‘between two doctrines which are, so far as their consequences in 
practice are concerned, indistinguishable, there may yet be all the 
difference between proved truth and demonstrable contradiction ’.”’ 
To convince Mr. Schiller that the paucity of illustrations was due 
more to regard for the editor’s space than to any doubt as to the 
existence of such illustrations, I take this opportunity of offering an 
example or two of what I meant. 

It is, as is well known, a disputed point in arithmetical theory 
whether the concept of the cardinal number of a group of objects is 
logically derivative from that of their serial order, and consequently 
a result of the operation of counting, as in the doctrine of Helm- 
holtz and Dadekind (the théorie empirique of M. Couturat), or logic- 
ally independent both of the notion of order and of the operation of 
counting (Couturat’s théorie rationaliste). Now, inasmuch as in 
all the applications of numerical theory to practical measurement 
and computation the numbers with which we have to work are 
always finite, and in the case of finite numbers, owing to the so- 
called law of the “invariance of number,” there is always a one-to- 
one correspondence between the cardinal number of a group and 
the ordinal number of its last term, the practical! consequences of 
the two theories are indistinguishable. It is only when we come to 
deal with those objects of pure “theory,” the transfinite cardinals 
and ordinals, for which this correspondence no longer holds good, 
that the marked logical advantages of the last-named doctrine be- 
come visible. Yet it may fairly be claimed that both theories can- 
not possibly be true, and, moreover, that neither theory is, as on 
Mr. Schiller’s premisses it should be, ‘‘ meaningless,” while many 
students of M. Couturat’s work, De /' Infinit Mathématique, would, 
I suspect, not refuse to call one of them ‘proved truth,” and the 
other “‘ demonstrable contradiction ”. 

My second example shall be the pair of contradictory propositions, 
“the hundredth digit to the right of the decimal point in the ex- 
pression of 7 in the denay scale of notation is a9,” ‘the hundredth 
digit to the right of the decimal point in the said expression is not 
a9”. No one, I imagine, will pretend that it is ever necessary, or 
even advisable, in the practical applications of geometry to make 


writer. What Prof. James says of Helmholtz (Principles of Psychology, 
ii., p. 278), that ‘his genius moves most securely when it keeps close to 
particular facts,” whereas his more speculative views “in spite of many 
beauties” are “ vacillating and obscure,” seems to me no less true of 
Prof. James himself. At any rate, I do not see that what Prof. James 
may say without offence of Helmholtz becomes a reason for indignation 
when said by some one else of Prof. James. 

1 As always, by practice, I understand the origination by individuals of 
changes in the temporal order of events, and by practical consequences, 
consequences consisting in such changes. 
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use of a value of =z calculated out to a hundred decimal places. 
Does this prevent my saying truly that one or other of the state- 
ments in question, and only one of them, must be true? Or would 
it justify Mr. Schiller in declaring, as his philosophy seems to 
require him to do, that neither statement has any meaning at all ? 
Or shall we suggest, as Prof. James seems to do (Will to Believe, 
p. 15), that after all his opponent’s baby is “‘ only a very little one,” 
and therefore apparently to the philosophic eye as good as non- 
existent? Yet one more illustration, this time from the history of 
metaphysics, and I have done. It has long been recognised that 
the Berkeleyan subjectivism leads to no practical consequences in 
our operations on physical things other than those which would 
equally result from every-day empirical realism, or any other meta- 
physical interpretation of the data of perception. Moreover, though 
that is neither here nor there, the Berkeleyan doctrine is, in my 
opinion, one which admits of complete formal logical disproof. Yet 
it would be news to me, and I think to many besides myself, that 
Berkeleyanism, because leading to no special practical consequences, 
must be ‘ meaningless ’ ? 

If I may make so bold as to offer a conjecture, Mr. Schiller 
would probably meet these objections by urging that my illustra- 
tions unduly narrow down the range of the concept of the practical. 
But my difficulty with Mr. Schiller and his friends is precisely that 
they seem to have themselves no intelligible account to offer of the 
scope of that concept. And, in consequence, I find myself in a 
dilemma. Hither the meaning of ‘ practice’ has to be so extended 
that the mere inferability of one proposition from another takes rank 
as a ‘ practical consequence,’ in which case the first principle of the 
new creed degenerates into the empty truism that something is 
implied by any assertion. Or else, you still continue to draw a 
distinction between the practical consequences of an assertion and 
other consequences which are merely theoretical. In that case the 
proposition that the truth of a statement depends solely on its 
practical, to the entire exclusion of its theoretical, consequences, 
ceases to be a platitude and becomes a tremendous paradox. And 
I do not see that it is sufficient proof of the paradox to ery to those 
who boggle at it, ‘‘O fools and slow of heart to believe what the 
prophets have written”. As an illustration of this ambiguous use 
of the new catch-word, I find that in Mr. Schiller’s present utter- 
ance the meaning of ‘practice’ is apparently at once to be 
widened to include what myself and others “imagine” to be the 
disinterested pursuit of ‘‘ useless” knowledge, and narrowed down 
to exclude certain unspecified philosophical doctrines which Mr. 
Schiller dislikes. In all soberness, Mr. Schiller seems to me to 
come dangerously near making “ practically applicable assertions ” 
mean neither more nor less than ‘those assertions which I like to 
admit, and no others ”.! 


' Properly speaking, the former consequences are consequences of the 
‘truth’ itself, the latter consequences of an individual’s belief in the 
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When I am told that ‘a truth has consequences, and what has 
none is meaningless,’ I do not find my perplexity as to the real 
meaning of the new faith, if it has any one fixed meaning, sensibly 
lessened. For first of all I want to know what you mean by ‘‘ con- 
sequences”’. Do you mean logical consequences, assertions which 
are implied by the ‘truth’ in question and ought to be recognised 
as following from it, whether they happen to have been actually 
drawn or not? Or do you mean actual effects, modifications of the 
stream of events which are caused by my belief in the ‘truth’ in 
question? Or do you mean both of these very different things at 
once? In the first sense of the word ‘ consequences,’ clearly what 
has no ‘‘ consequences’ must be meaningless, since it cannot be a 
proposition at all,! and only propositions have a meaning. Thus 
once more the great revelation turns out to be an idle platitude, 
and we find that the latest oracle has followed the well-established 
tradition of oracles; it has ‘ paltered with us in a double sense,’ 
has ‘kept the word of promise to our ear, and broken it to our 
hope’. In the second, on the other hand, the oracle’s utterance 
acquires significance, but only at the cost of a petitio principii. 

. And there is a more serious difficulty behind. In all these 
senses of ‘‘ consequence,”’ not only truths but falsehoods have con- 
sequences. A falsehood has its logical ‘‘implication”’ no less than 
a truth; in fact, in the sense of ‘implications ” current in the 
calculus of statements, every falsehood implies all assertions what- 
soever. Also, as history shows only too plainly, falsehood, no less 
than truth, often has an effect upon human action. So I am com- 
pelled to ask the philosophers who tell me that truth is all an affair 
of consequences, “ What consequences do you mean?” How do 
the consequences of truths as such differ from those of error as 
such? And on this all-important point Mr. Schiller's latest mani- 
festo does not seem to afford any guidance. For all that he tells 
us is that a significant assertion has a bearing upon some human 
interest, and that if its consequences forward that interest, the 
assertion is ‘good’ and pro tanto? “ true”’; if they thwart it, the 
assertion is ‘bad’ and ‘false’. But surely it cannot be enough to 
say that assertions are good and true when their consequences 
forward some human interest, unless we know more definitely wiat 
human interest is meant. (So in ethics, it would at least be a 
paradox to say that an act is ‘right’ if it gratifies some human 


‘truth’. Prof. James and Mr. Schiller appear to me habitually to con- 
fuse these two fundamentally different things. In fact, I believe the 
course of future discussion will gradually make it manifest that the whole 
plausibility of their doctrine results from the inveterate habit of giving 
psychological—and therefore irrelevant—answers to logical (or, if you 
prefer the ugly word, epistemological) questions. See on this point my 
paper in the Philosophical Review of May, 1905, pp. 265-289. 

For all propositions ‘ imply’ other propositions. 

*Surely again it would be in place to ask, ‘Pro quanto?’ As the 
principle stands it appears to lead straight to the old sceptical view that 
no assertion can be false. 
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desire ; the question, ‘ What desire?’ seems at least a pertinent 
one.) If Mr. Schiller would reflect a little on this point, I think he 
would begin to see why some of us believe that the practical con- 
sequences of the wholesale application of his principle to conduct 
would be morally unfortunate. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, in the right Socratic fashion, by 
considering the working of the principle in a simple case, one of a 
kind which I know to be not uncommon. I am, we will suppose, 
a doctor with a family to support in a country town where there 
are a number of well-to-do malades imaginaires. If I humour 
these persons cleverly, listening with sympathy t» their narratives, 
and hinting constantly that they really are ill and delicate, they 
will become permanent paying patients, and my legitimate human 
interest in making an income will be forwarded. If I tell them 
they have no disease but idleness and selfishness, they will go off 
to my rivals, and the interestin making an income will be thwarted. 
Hence, if Mr. Schiller’s doctrine is to be accepted as it stands, it 
seems we must say, The first of the two statements here suggested 
is true and good, the second false and bad. But will any “ over- 
zealous controversialist ’’ really say this? Or, if he does, is he 
entitled to bewail the ‘ strange narrowness ”’ of his critics, or to 
talk of ‘ painful revelations ’ when they describe his views as lead- 
ing to sordid results?! Again, can he reasonably complain, if 
in view of these singular logical consequences of his principle. his 
curious qualifying phrase ‘pro tanto true’ is suspected of being 
designed in case of need to cover an escape by the back-door from 
an untenable position ? 

If Mr. Schiller would reflect seriously on some of these inferences 
from his doctrine, he would, I think, cease to find it so inexplicable 
a mystery that the doctrine of himself and Prof. James has not 
given universal satisfaction. And I do not think the gain in appre- 
ciation of his opponent's meaning would be too dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of some part of his stock of pious ‘‘ indignation ’’. 

Mr. Schiller’s second reference to myself may be dismissed much 
more briefly. It occurs on page 238 where I am once more rebuked 
for a ‘‘ tendency to suppose ”’ that ‘‘ what I imagine to be a ‘ dis- 
interested ’ interest in ‘ pure ’ thought, and ‘ useless ’ knowledge, and 
a (presumably unreciprocated) affection for Absolutes are somehow 
not to be counted as cases of emotional interest’’. I am not aware 


'T could wish, to take a more important example, that Pragmatism 
would explicitly declare whether it does or does not countenance the 
principle of Pascal’s famous “wager”. Prof. James (IVi/l to Believe, pp. 
5-7) appears to reject the principle on the ground that he personally 
does not think the existence of Pascal’s deity credible. But the real 
problem is whether, if a man thinks there is one chance in ten million of 
the existence of such an almighty fiend, there ceases to be any moral 
turpitude in his safeguarding his ‘ eternal interests’ by conformity. On 
this point I should like to express my absolute agreement with Mr. 
Benn’s attitude in his recent essay on the “ wager ” (International Journal 
of Ethics, April, 1905). 
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of having ever made any statement in the least like what Mr. 
Schiller here imputes to me. That devotion to knowledge may be 
disinterested in the sense of satisfying no further incidental interest 
beyond the desire to know itself, just as devotion to a moral end 
may be, and ought to be, disinterested in the same sense of detach- 
ment from extraneous interests, I certainly have maintained, and 
do still maintain. But I believe it would puzzle my critic to pro- 
duce a reference to any passage in which | have denied that the 
desire to know is itself an emotional interest. In any case Mr. 
Schiller’s present criticism seems quite inconsistent with his former 
assertion (Minp, N.S., No. 52, p. 541) that in my Hlements of Meta- 
physics the ‘ Absolute’ itself is introduced as a mere emotional 
postulate. Still that assertion was itself a mere mistake, and, for 
anything I know, it may be a doctrine of Mr. Schiller’s ‘new’ 
logic that whatever is inconsistent with an untrue proposition is 
necessarily true. To myself it still appears true that two state- 
ments may be mutually incompatible, and yet both be false, and I 
believe this is the case with Mr. Schiller’s strictures upon myself,! 

With Mr. Schiller’s concludiug depreciation of creeds, dogmas 
and a canon of philosophic orthodoxy I am glad to find myself in 
complete accord. But I must remind him that it is he, and not 
we, who stands most in need of the warning. The ‘ Absolutists’ 
have at any rate attempted to give reasons for their beliefs, and 
may fairly claim that, if their reasons are adequate, their doctrine 
should be accepted, if they are inadequate, the inadequacy should 
be exhibited by some more conclusive method than the wholesale 
employment of ‘ dyslogistic ’ epithets. In such a claim I can find no 
trace of the spirit of dogmatism. It is Mr. Schiller himself who 
manifests the dogmatic temper when he tries to foreclose investiga- 
tion by a Machtspruch, and stultifies his own declaration for the 
freedom of prophesying by combining with it a pontifical excom- 
munication of the philosophies he happens to dislike. To such a 
Thrasymachean dretrov ; I for one can only 
reply with Socrates, od« dv por ot rw ddgeer. 


P.S.—The foregoing pages were already written when I received 
a copy of Mr. Schiller’s polemic against myself in Minp, N.S., 
No. 55, pages 348 ff. To this latest exposition of the truth as it is in 
Prof. James, I should not feel inclined to make any special reply, 
as I can find in it no solution whatever of the logical difficulties by 
which I have been forced to choose between attributing to Mr. 
Schiller’s main revelation either a sense in which it is hopelessly 


'T altogether fail to understand how any one can charge either my 
Problem of Conduct or my Elements of Metaphysics with neglect to em- 
phasise the importance of emotion and the non-cognitive aspect of 
experience generally. If Mr. Schiller seriously wishes his readers to take 
me for an extreme ‘ intellectualist’ in my general philosophical position, 
I must suppose he is either unacquainted with my writings or presumes 
his readers to be unacquainted with them. 
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ambiguous or one in which it is false. Indeed, on page 359, where 
he ascribes to the pragmatist the sweeping conclusion that ‘‘ the use- 
less is untrue,” Mr. Schiller seems to go much farther than I for one 
could ever have expected towards admitting everything for which I 
have contended in my McGill University Magazine article, as well 
as in the more recent paper in the Philosophical Review, in which 
I have attempted a more formally complete exposition of my 
present views. The tone of Mr. Schiller’s criticism, however, un- 
fortunately, is such as I cannot pass over without some comment, 
inasmuch as it contains what to my mind amounts to a serious 
imputation upon my personal honour. That Mr. Schiller should 
take the opportunity of the publication of my book to repeat the 
articles of his belief and to advertise once more the existence of his 
own sect is a proceeding to which I can have no right to object, but 
when he goes on to accuse me in plain terms of having made ex- 
tensive borrowings from the special views of his friends and then 
so concealed the conveyance of their property that the sources of 
my plunder are only allowed to be indicated in one or two passages, 
‘apparently by an oversight,’ as he charitably conjectures (/oc. cit., 
p. 355), I feel bound, as an honest man, to repudiate the charge 
with some warmth, all the more as Mr. Schiller clearly does not 
mean to be offensive, and is apparently unconscious that his con- 
troversial methods are such as to give serious ground for offence to 
a scrupulous mind. I must therefore take this opportunity to make 
some reply at least to the opening paragraphs of Mr. Schiller’s 
attack. 

And first I desire to state as plainly as I can, and in such a way 
that any disproof of my statement will justly expose me to the 
charge of deliberate untruth, that the ‘‘pragmatist” doctrines were 
never in my mind throughout the composition of my book, except 
in the one or two passages where they or their champions are 
directly and unambiguously referred to either in the text or in the 
accompanying notes. Nothing was farther from my mind than 
the production of an anti-pragmatist partisan manifesto. Nor had 
I any notion at the time of writing that I should subsequently be 
led by the accident of my presence in Montreal into taking any 
more direct share in the controversy. No reader of my book who 
has observed my treatment of authors to whom [ am really under 
an obligation, such as e.g. Prof. Royce, will, [ hope, lightly hold 
me guilty of the miserable meanness which appears to be imputed 
to me by Mr. Schiller. 

Next I must examine the particular instances of alleged borrow- 
ing brought forward by Mr. Schiller. In doing so, I think I shall 
have little difficulty in showing that they all fall into two main 
classes. Some of them are commonplaces of philosophic thought, 
the peculiar property of no particular sect or school, and in more 
than one case, as ancient as Plato and Aristotle. Others are mere 
misapprehensions, where a sentence by isolation from its context 
is made, unintentionally of course, to wear a “ pragmatist” guise, 
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which is seen not to belong to it the moment it is read with atten- 
tion to the general connexion of my argument. 

Mr. Schiller begins his list by the remark that (Joc. cit., p. 352) 
the most striking of my “‘innovations’’ is my ‘‘ constant use of the 
language of purpose and teleology,” a use which he seems to think 
almost concedes the main position of Humanism, though he is 
dissatisfied with the working out of my conception of purpose in 
detail. Now I suppose Mr. Schiller himself will hardly go so far 
as to claim that the categories of end and purpose are special dis- 
coveries of those whom he calls the ‘“‘ new” philosophers of the 
last twenty-seven years. For my own part, I had always imagined 
that I had learned the importance of these categories for our specu- 
lative thought long ago from the study of sources so familiar as 
Plato and Aristotle, and in more recent times Leibniz, all three 
philosophers who fall under the ban pronounced by our ‘new’ 
creed-makers upon the benighted ‘“ Absolutist”. If I were asked 
to produce a single ‘‘source”’ for my teleological way of thinking, 
apart from the writings of these philosophers as a whole, I do not 
know that I could find one, but, if I could, it would probably be 
the famous chapter of the Phedo, so much admired by Leibniz, on 
the distinction between ground and accessory conditions (Phedo, 
pp. 98-99). In the working out of the bearing of this teleological 
conception upon our views of mechanism as an aspect of the 
universe, the only contemporary writers to whom I am conscious 
of any special debt are Dr. Ward and Prof. Royce, and in their 
case I have, I trust, made distinct and repeated acknowledgment 
of my obligation. 

(2) Mr. Schiller’s next instance of unacknowledged conveyance 
from the ‘‘ new” philosophers is a sentence in which I have spoken 
of metaphysics as arising from an “instinctive demand of our in- 
tellect”. Now in writing these words I imagined myself to be 
translating verbatim the remark with which Aristotle opens the 
Metaphysics that all men rot cidevar dpéyovrac pice, and to be 
echoing in part at least the mot of a living philosopher for whom 
Mr. Schiller has been singularly fertile in devising opprobrious 
names that ‘‘ Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe upon instinct, but to find these reasons is no less an 
instinct’’.! And I may fairly appeal to the common sense of our 
readers to decide for me how far the simple assertion that we have 
an instinctive desire for truth commits him who makes it to the 
doctrine that truth is exclusive’y practical and that ‘the useless is 
untrue’. 

(3) The next point on Mr. Schiller’s list is my insistence upon 
the presence of Postulates in Science, a fact which a man need be 
no ‘ Pragmatist,’ I conceive, to find sufficiently patent. But it is 
just in this very matter that my divergence from the views of the 


1 It is, of course, mere controversial misrepresentation to exhibit either 
Mr. Bradley or myself as specimens of the mere or extreme intellectualist 
position. 
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friends of postulation ought to be most apparent. For it is a 
characteristic contention of my book that metaphysics at least con- 
tains acioms which are logically distinguished from practical postu- 
lates of every kind by their character of self-evident truth. To give 
the ‘ Pragmatist’ an opening | will go even further than this. I 
maintain that, setting all questions of metaphysics and its legiti- 
macy entirely aside, there is in existence at least one undisputably 
genuine science, viz., Arithmetic, which contains no postulates 
whatsoever. At least if it is contended that there are in Arithmetic 
somewhere genuine postulates, i.e. principles ‘‘ which cannot be 
logically justified’ but are ‘‘ made because of their practical value 
and depend for confirmation on the success with which they can 
be applied,’ I desire, to borrow the phrase of Hume, “ that they 
may be pointed out”. Until they are pointed out, I shall be in 
good company—including that of the great David himself, in regard- 
ing the doctrine that all truth is in the end postulatory as refuted 
by the mere fact of the existence of a science of number.! 

(4) Mr. Schiller traces a still more far-reaching indebtedness to 
his friends in two sentences of mine,” in one of which thought is 
incidentally spoken of as an instrument, an expression which 
apparently reminds him of similar phraseology employed by certain 
American pragmatists, while in the other the intellect is referred to 
as an “intermediary between a lower and a higher level of im- 
mediate apprehension’’. The connexion of this later passage in 
Mr. Schiller’s mind with Pragmatism is a mystery which I have 
not yet unravelled. 

Now reference to the context of the first passage ® shows at once 
that the writer has ignored its point. The remark about the futil- 
ity of studying the instrument apart from its work was given 
merely as an objection to the attempt to study the knowing faculty 
apart from the actual contents of knowledge. Nothing was said as 
to whether the study of the contents of knowledge themselves would 
reveal the presence of a priori principles, and the approval ex- 
pressed by Mr. Schiller for the empiricism which he reads into the 
passage is consequently undeserved. 

As to the more specially pragmatist developments of the ‘ instru- 
mental” conception of thought, I can only say that they were not 


'T take this opportunity of stating that the last passage from my book 
quoted by Mr. Schiller on p. 353 of his article (in the text)—the reference 
by the way should be p. 200, not 230—contains an implied admission of 
the Kantian antinomies of space and time to which I should not at 
present wish to adhere. The whole section of my book there referred to 
is vitiated by certain vestiges of the traditional Aristotelian objection to 

_ the actual infinite, and its statements consequently should be received 
with the gravest distrust. The recent invalidating of the antinomies 
however is a point in favour of the rationalist against the modern Pro- 
tagoreans of ‘ Humanism’. 

* Loe cit., p. 354. 

> Of course it must be understood that Mr. Schiller has carefully sup- 
plied the necessary references. 
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! before my mind in making these observations, for the very good 
i reason that I was unaware at the time of writing of the use which 
ul had been made of the word ‘‘ instrument” and its connexions by 
li Mr. Schiller’s friends. | And I may observe that there seems to be 
some difference between calling thought an instrument of science 
if and calling science itself an instrument to practice. In any case 
iM the remark used to b2 a commonplace of ‘ Anglo-Hegelian ’ lecture- 
' rooms in Oxford some dozen years ago. As to the second passage 
is it is taken from a qualified defence of that very mental attitude of 
| mystical contemplative intuition which Mr. Schiller has elsewhere, 
A if [ mistake not, politely characterised as the stupefied condition of 
a horde of self-hypnotised fakirs, though, to be sure, as he has 
explained, that sentence was inspired by the need of obtaining a 
certain notoriety by newspaper reviews. Having now obtained, I 
hope, all the notoriety he desired, it appears he can afford to aban- 
i don the methods of the Aristophanic sausage-seller for a more 
iH serenely Olympian diction. 
i Still Mr. Schiller’s newly acquired serenity of manner seems to 
me to have been purchased by a sacrifice of consistency. I simply 
do not see what the ‘“ higher level of immediate apprehension ”’ is 
ii doing in his scheme of things at all,—the ‘“ lower level,”’ no doubt, 
| includes recognisably enough the realm of our every-day practical 
pursuits,—especially as it seems in the context to carry with it 
something like a belief in its object, the poor despised ‘ Absolute ’. 
Incidentally Mr. Schiller in dealing with the foregoing citations 
gives me credit for accepting the ‘‘ teleological character of the 
construction of identity’. If this means that I hold the view that 
all identity is a matter of postulation, and presumably voluntary 
postulation, I must observe that Mr. Schiller’s interpretation of my 
meaning is mistaken. That we often in the physical world have to 
postulate an identity which goes beyond anything we can prove, I 
am well enough aware ; in fact, as I learned long ago from Mr. 
Bradley, we commonly call two things the same because they are 
the same up to the point required for our purposes. Still the fact 
that up to that point there is sameness is itself a fact which we 
i find there calling for recognition and in no sense create for our- 
selves by the “ might of postulation”’. Postulation of identity is, 
in fact, only legitimate on a basis of identity apprehended as 
already existing. To be sure, I remember a characteristically 
delicate and ingenious apologue of Edwin and Angelina in one of 
Mr. Schiller’s own publications,! in which this truth appears to be 
forgotten, but I have always wondered that Mr. Schiller should not 
have discovered that his chaste and affecting story has, to say the 
least, a doubtful moral. And when one comes to deal with the 
concepts of the pure sciences, the last vestige of postulation seems 
to disappear from the recognition of identity. I do not postulate 
by the “ might ” of some great and glorious faculty of volition that 


' Persoual Idealism, p. 98. 
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is identical with the only even prime number,” or that 
six and four are ten, because it suits my convenience that these 
things should be so. I simply see that they are so, and there is 
really no more to be said about the matter. 

(5) Finally, Mr. Schiller claims to have caught me in the very 
act of lapsing into the crude empiricism which is, it seems, all that 
Pragmatism has to offer by way of a theory of knowledge. In 
proof of this alleged inconsistency three sentences of mine are 
quoted. The first is the saying that “the real is experience and 
nothing but experience,’’ and this sentence at least is, I claim, 
absolutely irrelevant for the purpose to which my critic puts it. 
For empiricism is not a theory as to what reality consists of, but a 
doctrine of the method to be pursued in investigating reality. 
Hence it would be quite possible to maintain that nothing is real 
but experience, and yet to hold that this conclusion itself must be 
based on other than empirical grounds, in fact, to be at once an 
experientialist in one’s metaphysic and a rationalist in one’s logic. 
And this is the very position I have attempted, I do not know with 
what success, to defend. The other two quotations are more 
relevant, but their whole meaning is seriously perverted by my 
critic’s exegesis. In one I say that proof of an ultimate truth can 
only be given by making trial of it, a doctrine which, until en- 
lightened by Mr. Schiller, I had always vaguely supposed myself 
to have got from reflexion upon the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
vovs Which is trav éryatwv apdorepa,! and the connexion of 
‘dialectic’ with the axioms. The statement does no doubt at first 
sight look like empiricism, but Mr. Schiller has concealed the all- 
important point that the kind of trial referred to in the context is a 
purely logical and a priori one, and consists in the attempt to dis- 
cover whether the denial of the suggested principle leads to logical 
contradiction. Whether this is after all the correct theory of the 
logical nature of axioms I need not now inquire, It is enough to 
point out the utter difference in kind between this procedure and 
that of a “radical empiricism” which rejects all form of proof 
beyond the a posteriori comparison of theory with the stream of 
apprehended events. 

The third quotation is to the effect that the true character of 
a scientific method can only be discovered by the actual use of it. 
Reference to the context again shows that the remark has no bear- 
ing on the points at issue between rationalists and empiricists, but 
speaks merely of the futility of opening a treatise on any subject by 
a disquisition on the method to be employed unaccompanied by 
illustrative examples. The reflexion that you cannot analyse the 
methods of a science properly until you have them embodied 
before you in examples, so as to know what it is you are talking 
about, is a commonplace equally obvious on any theory of method. 
Or would Mr. Schiller hold that a man might fairly be described 


1See in particular Anal. Post., 100 b; Topics, A., 101 a, 36 ff.; Ethics, 
1141 a, 1 ff., 1142 a, 25 ff. 
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as taking a radically empirical view e.g. of the axioms of geometry 
merely because he said that you cannot frame a theory of the logical 
character of geometrical reasoning until there is some geometry 
there to theorise about? 

My reader is now in a position to judge how far Mr. Schiller has 
succeeded in “tracing to their sources all these doctrines of Prof. 
Taylor’s,” and with what measure of justice he has charged me 
with an ‘‘adroit attempt to graft the new Humanism” on a re- 
calcitrant metaphysic. Perhaps, like myself, he will be a little 
inclined to wonder how Mr. Schiller can have convinced himself on 
such flimsy evidence that I must have been meaning him and his 
friends in so many passages of my book. I cannot suppose that 
he reached the identification by the logic of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Seriously, I should like to appeal to Mr. Schiller to reflect a little 
on the discredit he is inflicting on a study for which he manifests 
a commendable enthusiasm by importing into philosophical dis- 
cussion the tone of those religious fanatics whose simplicity divides 
all doctrines into the “ truth ” as it is in the latest popular Messiah, 
on the one hand, and the soul-destroying delusions of the heathen 
who are still in the outer darkness, on the other. And I hope I 
may be forgiven if I go on to appeal to some of Mr. Schiller’s 
friends, whom those of us who cannot follow them implicitly admire 
none the less honestly on that account, to consider whether they 
are not in danger of doing an ill service to Philosophy by lending 
themselves too readily to a kind of mutual admirationism which 
has flourished before now in many branches of science, but never, 
that I could hear of, did any lasting good to any.! 

Why it would not in my opinion be desirable for me to deal with 
the body of Mr. Schiller’s paper, which, so far as I can see, merely 
ignores difficulties and ambiguities which I have already commented 
on as fully as I am able, has already been sufficiently explained. If 
there is a satisfactory reply to these difficulties from the Pragmatist 


‘Mr. Schiller brings (/oc. cit., p. 353, note 1), a minor charge against 
me of inaccurate quotation in support of which he gives two references 
to pages of my article in the Mc(ull University Magazine for April, 1904. 
On the second of the two pages of that article which he specifies I cannot 
find any quotation at all, and must conclude either that his reference is 
incorrect or that he has by an oversight spoken of misquotation where he 
means simply misapprehension (not that I can admit the presence even 
of the latter in the context referred to). The other misquotation appears 
to be a jesting version of a certain remark of Mr. Schiller’s @ propos of 
Goethe’s Faust. As to this sentence I have only to say (1) that it does 
not profess to be an actual quotation, and is not given as such; (2) that 
it appears to me quite within the limits of good-humoured parody, and 
that until I read Mr. Schiller’s present article it never struck me that he 
himself could possibly resent it; and (3) that the remark plays no part 
whatever in the serious argumentation of my essay. Iam sorry if so 
harmless a jest has disturbed Mr. Schiller’s mental equilibrium, but 1 
think I may fairly complain that the form of his reference to it is such 
as might naturally suggest to his readers that I had rested some part of 
my case against himself and his friends upon misquotations. 
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standpoint, I shall be glad on its production to give it the most 
candid consideration of which Iam capable. But I must confess 
in advance that mere exhortations to abandon ‘“ logic-chopping ” ! 
—i.e., a genuine scrutiny of the real implications of the doctrines 
put forward for my acceptance—and to see how happy I can be 
when I have found peace in believing will probably leave me cold. 
A. E. Taytor. 


1 See the remarks of Mr. Schiller about ‘logomachies,’ loc. cit., p. 354, 
note 5, and those of Prof. James anent ‘ logic-chopping’ in Minp, N.S. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Myths of Plato. Translated with Introductory and other 
Observations by J. A. Stewart, M.A., Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Macmillan, 
1905. Pp. xii, 532. 


Aut good Platonists will welcome this book, chiefly, I think, for 
what its title calls the ‘“ other Observations’’, I do not believe 
that Prof. Stewart’s main contention can be accepted, at least as 
expressing the mind of Plato himself; but I do think he has done 
good service to the cause by raising an issue of great importance, 
even if that issue should eventually be decided against him. As he 
rightly says (p. 1), ‘‘ Myth is an organic part of the Platonic drama, 
not an added ornament,” and we cannot, therefore, interpret Plato 
without determining the true place and function of myth in his 
dialogues. On the answer we give to this question depends, for 
instance, our whole view of the Timeus, which has had more 
influence on human thought than all the rest of Plato and Aristotle 
put together. Can we dispose of it as “ merely mythical,” or is its 
mythical form an indication that we are to look in it for Plato’s 
deepest thought? We must be grateful to Prof. Stewart for making 
us face this question, even if we should be led to a conclusion 
almost the exact opposite of his. 

Of the text and translation which make up a large part of the 
volume, little need be said. The text translated is, we are told, 
that of Stallbaum’s 1867 edition, except in a few places where 
readings preferred by the editor are given in footnotes. If one 
may venture to say so, there is something veav:xdy in thus treating 
all the work that has been done on the text for the last half-century 
as simply non avenu. The very existence of Schanz is ignored. 
It is true, of course, that Stallbaum did his work with great judg- 
ment; but his knowledge even of the principal manuscripts was quite 
inadequate, and his text should not be reprinted to-day. Nor are 
we much helped by the ‘‘ preferred readings’”’; for we are not told 
whether they are based on testimony or are merely conjectural. 
It is not fair to bid us read Everato for Evnerdpeva 76 in Tim., 33, A, 
without telling us that it was read by Proclus. With regard to the 
translation, only one remark of importance has to be made. Prof. 
Stewart has adopted all through an elevated and prophetic style, 
modelled to some extent on Bunyan, and it is certain that there 
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are many passages, for instance the speech of Diotima, which 
demand such a vehicle. As a rule, however, Plato does not keep 
up the strain of an inspired style for long at a time. Even in the 
myths, his language is normally that of cultivated Athenian society ; 
and, when he does rise to the style of ‘‘ divine and inspired persons,” 
it is generally half in sport, and we are brought to earth again by 
some humorous deprecation of the ‘dithyrambic’. I think that 
this feature of Plato’s style, which Prof. Stewart’s translation tends 
to obscure, is intimately connected with a side of the philosophical 
interpretation of Myth which his ‘ Observations’ equally tend to 
ignore. 

” What, then, is Myth? In the first place, as Prof. Stewart 
rightly insists, it is not Allegory. Allegory is a deliberate retrans- 
lation of dogma intellectually apprehended into the language of 
symbol. Myth, on the other hand, is a development of the 
primitive ‘‘ make-believe’’ or “ story-telling ’’ instinct; it has no 
“moral” and no ‘other meaning”. A myth is a tale, interesting 
in itself, which arouses a certain kind of feeling, which charms us 
and casts a spell over us, but does not directly instruct us. The 
vision of the Cave in the Repudlic is an allegory, and we are right 
to seek an interpretation of it; the vision of Er is a myth, and its 
only end is to express and induce a certain state of feeling. Later 
ages regularly interpret myth as allegory, and Prof. Stewart acutely 
suggests that this process was the origin of allegory as an inde- 
pendent form. Further, we must remember that the parts of a 
myth may be allegories, and that, in the hands of a genius like 
Bunyan, allegory tends to become myth. But the broad distinction 
remains, and I cannot doubt that Prof. Stewart is right in regard- 
ing it as of fundamental importance for the interpretation of Plato. 

When, however, we come to the question of the precise nature 
ani object of the feeling induced by myth, it is more difficult to 
accept Prof. Stewart’s view. This depends upon his own meta- 
physical doctrine, of which he gives us a brief sketch on pages 44 
seq. It is a sort of optimistic version of Schopenhauer. The 
problem of the universe has already been settled in its own way by 
the ‘ Vegetative Soul’ long before the intellect takes it up. The 

Intellect merely deludes itself by its conceptual solutions, which 
are plausible only because they mimic those solutions of depart- 
mental problems which we are accustomed to accept from the | 
special sciences. The true answer to the problem lies deep down 
in the unconscious part of our nature, and cannot be expressed in 
terms of thought at all. It is in ‘Transcendental Feeling,’ not in 
thought, that we come into contact with reality, with timeless 
existence, with ‘‘That which is and was and shall be”. The 
‘Vegetative Soul’ has nothing to do with ‘ existential ’ or ‘ theoretic’ 
judgments, but only with ‘ value-judgments’ or rather ‘ value- 
feelings’. It is to this part of us that myth addresses itself. It 
awakens ‘ Transcendental Feeling’ by inducing ‘ dream-conscious- 
ness,’ just as great poetry does. It is an appeal ‘‘ from the world 
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of the senses and scientific understanding, which is ‘ too much with 
us,’ to this deep-lying part of human nature as to an oracle”’, 
Myth gives us imaginative representation of the ‘‘ Ideas of Reason” 
—God, Soul and the World—which are not objects of any possible 
experience, and cannot therefore be conceived by the Understand- 
ing. It also gives us imaginative deductions of the Categories and 
the Moral Virtues, which, we are told (p. 45), Plato did not dis- 
tinguish explicitly from the Ideas of Reason, 

Now this is very like some forms of Neoplatonism, but it can, I 
think, be shown that it is not Platonic. It is not Platonic to say 
that the Intellect deals in ‘ existential’ or ‘ theoretic’ rather than 
in ‘‘value”’ judgments. On the contrary, the Form of the Good 
is its péywrov piOyua, and the judgment of value is its highest 
function. Nor can there be any “ value-judgment” apart from 
intellect ; for any such judgment necessarily implies a reference to 
the Good, which is known by Intellect alone. The Vegetative Soul 
is confined to the feelings of pleasure and pain attendant on bodily 
evacuation and repletion, and these must be interpreted before they 
can express value. There is no trace in Plato of any such doctrine 
as Prof. Stewart's. 

The curious thing is that Plato's real teaching on the subject is 
to be found in a passage of the Timeus (71, A-E), which Prof. 
Stewart himself translates thus :— 


“ And knowing this concerning it (the ‘ Vegetative Soul’), that it would 
not be able to understand Reason, and that even if it attained somehow 
unto some empiric knowledge of reasonable truths, it was not of such a 
nature as to give heed thereto, but for the most part would follow the 
ghostly conduct of Images and Phantasms by night and by day, God 
sought out a device against this, and put the Liver close by the dwelling- 
place of the Appetitive Soul, having fashioned it close and smooth and 
shining and sweet and bitter too, so that the thoughts which come from 
the Intelligence, striking upon it as upon a mirror which receiveth im- 
pressions and causeth images to be seen, might fill the Appetitive Soul, 
at one time, with fear, ... at another time might make it mild and 
gentle, and give unto it a space of calm at night, wherein it should receive 
the Oracles of Dreams, meet for that which is without Reason and 
Understanding ; for they who made us were mindful of that which their 
Father spake, commanding them to make the mortal race as perfect as 
possible ; therefore did they regulate even the base part of us after this 
wise, that it might lay hold of truth somehow, and therefore did they 
establish a Place of Oracles therein.” 


The form of statement here is itself mythical, but it is quite plain 
that the mythology is very different from Prof. Stewart’s. What he 
calls this deep-lying part of human nature” Plato calls 75 
jpov (though this is by no means so strong an expression as the 
rendering ‘ base part’ implies); we are told that what is reflected 
in the liver is just ‘the thoughts of the mind” (ray d:avonpdtov 7 
€k Tod vod depouevyn Sivayis) ; and, so far from there being an appeal 
from the Intellect to the Vegetative Soul ‘as to an Oracle,” the 
latter was only provided with oracles at all ‘‘ that it might come 
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into contact with truth somehow ”’ (iva ty 
It is undoubtedly implied that, whatever truth there may be in 
prophecy and myth is entirely due to their being images, however 
imperfect, of rational thought, and this is quite in harmony with 
Plato’s view of the things with which myth deals. They too are 
but images of reality. It is also quite in accordance with the atti- 
tude of ironical respect which he adopts towards everything which 
gives itself out as ‘inspired’. It professes to be higher than know- 
ledge, but is really lower. It is a mere makeshift demanded by 
the weakness of human nature. It is this which explains the 
feature of Plato’s style which I pointed out above, and which I 
think Prof. Stewart's translation obscures. There is a touch of 
parody in Plato’s prophetic language, and he loves to bring it into 
close contact with everyday speech, just as Aristophanes does his 
burlesques of tragic diction. 

It appears to me that Prof. Stewart has been misled by his use 
of Kantian terms and distinctions. It is true, no doubt, that the 
myths deal chiefly with the Soul, the World, and God, and that 
these correspond to the three “‘ Ideas of Reason ”’ in Kant’s system. 
But it is not true that they occupy the corresponding place in 
Plato’s philosophy. So far as anything does correspond to the 
‘‘Tdeas of Reason,” it is the Form of the Good (by no means to be 
identified with God), and even that differs from them in the most 
important respect ; for Plato would never admit that it could not be 
an object of experience. So far as the Soul, the World, and God 
are not objects of possible experience for Plato, that is because they 
are finite and partial, not because they are ideal wholes. 

The right method, as it seems to me, of determining the place 
and function of myth in Plato’s dialogues is to study the hints—and 
there are many—which he himself gives us as to what is mythical 
and what is not, and then to examine our results in the light of 
those passages in which the theory of myth is discussed. If we do 
this, we shall, I think, be forced to the conclusion that for Plato 
everything is mythical except the Ideas and (in a secondary sense) the 
mathematical sciences. There are certain formulas which Plato uses 
again and again to mark the distinction. When the Ideas are 
introduced, the chief speaker generally appeals to the others whether 
their reality is not to be asserted in the most positive way, and his 
interlocutor is made to reply without hesitation that it is. We must 
remember that we do not possess Plato’s ‘ acroamatic’ discourses, 
and that the proper place for a full exposition of the doctrine of 
Ideas would be his lectures in the Academy. The fiction of the 
dialogues is usually that the speakers know all about the Ideas 
already and are fully convinced of the truth of the theory. The 
most striking instance of this is the Parmenides, where, though the 
difficulties of the doctrine are the subject of the dialogue, the doc- 
trine itself is represented as common ground to Socrates and 
Parmenides. Other doctrines are introduced in a very different 
way. We are told that it is ‘‘ not worth while for a wise man to 
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contend that they are trus in the precise form in which they have 
been stated,” and this is often accompanied by the remark that 
they have been derived from “ inspired persons,” ‘‘ an ancient tale,”’ 
or simply somebody ” (és twos Phed., 108, C). 
Such language is the sure mark (odpayis) of a myth, and we never 
find it applied to the doctrine of Ideas anywhere, though the rela- 
tion of the individual soul to the Ideas may be (and, we shall see, 
must be) mythically expressed. The Ideas as such never enter into 
a myth at all. Even in the Phedrus myth, they appear but for 
a moment, and then with their usual technical names. There is no 
attempt to represent them mythically or even allegorically. 

Now this is just what we should expect if we take seriously 
Plato’s quite unambiguous and often-repeated statement that the 
Ideas alone are completely real and therefore completely knowable. 
Our knowledge of them, if we have it at all, is completely adequate 
to its object. We know completely what ‘the equal’ and ‘the 
double’ are, even though we have never seen any equal or double 
‘things’. We know what ‘the good’ and ‘the beautiful’ are, 
even though there are no good or beautiful ‘ things’ in our world. 
Here we have completely adequate knowledge and there is no room 
for myth. It is only when we come to the world of sense, the 
world of becoming, that adequate knowledge ceases to be possible. 

If we are to understand Plato, we must start where he starts, 
with the reality of the intelligible ; if we start from the sensible 
world, the way to the Ideas is barred, and we become involved at 
once in profitless discussions as to ywpirpos, the ‘ hypostatising of 
abstractions ” and the like. Now itis fortunately not necessary for 
our present purpose to examine how Plato was able to pass—or, if 
you like, supposed himself to be able to pass—from the intelligible 
to the sensible. It is enough for us to know that he did make the 
passage without, in his own view, giving up in any way his belief 
in the reality of the intelligible or taking refuge in a doctrine of 
“two worlds”. As we are dealing with myth, it will be quite 
sufficient for our purpose to take the account of the matter which 
is given in the Timeus. The doctrine which this dialogue implies 
is simply that, if it is good there should be a sensible world, there 
will be one; the ‘Idea of the Good’ implies its realisation. In 
order, however, that this may take place, something else, identified 
in the Timeus with space (wpa), is “‘ necessary” as a ‘ receptacle ’ 
for it to be realised in. We therefore infer the necessary existence 
of space. This, however, is a bastard inference (vobus Aoyrp0s) ; 
for we can have no knowledge of space as such. It is a ‘ strange 
form of existence,” ‘‘ barely credible,” and partakes of the intelli- 
gible ‘“‘in a very mysterious way” (dropwrata zy). It is not 
“comprehensible by thought” It follows 
that the rest of our discourse will have to operate with an unknown 
quantity and can no longer be called scientific. It is at best a 
profitable and innocent form of ‘amusement’ (zai), which the 
wise man will indulge in ‘to repose himself’ (dvaravcews évexa) 
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from the severe strain of discussing true reality. Myth is the only 
legitimate form for such discourse, and that is why the Soul, the 
World, and God are the proper subjects of myth. It is not because, 
like the Ideas, they belong to ‘ timeless existence,’ as Prof. Stewart 
thinks, it is because they belong wholly to the world of becoming. 
Natural science (except in so far as it can be mathematically ex- 
pressed in the light of the Idea of the Good) is necessarily mythical ; 
all accounts of the origin, history and destiny of the individual soul 
are necessarily mythical ; all discourse about the creation and pre- 
servation of the world is necessarily mythical. 

This is surely what Plato says, and yet it is just the opposite of 
what Prof. Stewart tells us. He, indeed, thinks (p. 347, n. 1) that 
it is “‘ going too far” to say with Couturat that the whole doctrine 
of idéa is mythical; but I do not see how he can escape that con- 
clusion, or why, on his view of myth, he should desire to do so. 
Gomperz actually imagines that he is throwing light on the subject 
by comparing some savage theory of ghostly ‘doubles’ of real 
‘things’. I can only repeat that the Ideas are never spoken of in 
mythical language, though the relation of the finite soul to them 
is (¢vauvynors). They are always discussed in a simple, scientific 
manner, just as lines and planes are in Huclid. 

Myth, on the other hand, is the appropriate vehicle for all dis- 
course about the world of becoming. We can give no scientific 
account of it; we can only tell the ‘fairest tale’ we can. If it be 
asked why we should tell tales at all, the answer is twofold. In 
the first place, we are poets and cannot help it. We must make a 
picture, even if we cannot truly know. In the second place, Plato 
holds strongly that the ‘protreptic’ or educational value of myth 
is very great. If we are to be good men, it is above all things 
necessary that we should feel pleasure and pain at the right things. 
We must feel, if we cannot know, the goodness and beauty of 
human life and the world. The vi6os Aoywr~ds by which we infer 
space and the delights of mathematics will not produce this feeling 
in many minds. Nothing will awaken a proper sense of the good- 
ness of the world like a noble tale of Creation, nothing will arouse 
us to a feeling of the momentous issue of right and wrong in human 
life like a lofty vision of Death and Judgment. It is all waidid, no 
doubt, just as the theory of the elements is; but it will give us 
pleasure unattended by remorse, and it will stir up in us that Love 
of beauty, goodness and truth which, once awakened, can find no 
rest but in the knowledge and love of the good itself. And it is 
here that we come upon the element of truth in Prof. Stewart’s 
theory. It is true that myth produces Transcendental Feeling, if 
we are to call it so, though not in the sense that it brings us into 
contact with reality. Such contact, Plato at least believed, is 
possible only to intellect at its highest. What myth does is to 
transfuse our ordinary consciousness of a sensible world in space 
and time—a world of which the intellect knows nothing—in such 
a way that we may feel it to be somehow an image of the eternal 
which alone is scientifically knowable. 
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As I have said, this is the exact opposite of Prof. Stewart’s view, 
and yet, when we come to the interpretation of the actual myths, 
it makes comparatively little difference to the result. It remains 
the fact that these myths give us imaginative representations of 
the Soul, God, and the World, things which cannot be scientifically 
apprehended. According to Prof. Stewart, that is because they are 
timeless ; according to what I understand Plato to say, it is because 
they belong wholly to time, the ‘moving image of eternity ”’, 
They give us a sense of “That which is, and was, and shall be,” as 
Prof. Stewart says, but that is not ‘ timeless existence,’ and Plato 
tells us more than once that the words jv and éora are quite in- 
applicable to the eternal. The proper sphere of myth is the temporal 
and not the eternal, the part and not the whole, becoming and not 
being; what is true in Prof. Stewart’s view is simply that myth 
deals with things which the Intellect cannot conceive, though for 
quite a different reason than he assigns. 

Prof. Stewart has an interesting passage (p. 355) in which he 
points out that Aristotle’s theology in Met. A is as truly mythical 
as anything in the Phedrus, and it is certain that the unmoved God 
who “moves the Heavens as one Beloved moves a Lover” (xwet 
ws ¢popevov) belongs to mythology and not to science. There is, 
however, one great difference between Plato and Aristotle in this 
respect which has not been sufficiently noticed. It is only when 
he reaches the upper end of the scale that Aristotle becomes 
mythical, and that is just where Plato ceases to be so. In the 
description of the ‘ supercelestial region’ (izepovpuvios tézos) in the 
Phedrus (247, C-E), the mythical (and allegorical) element is at its 
minimum, Its place is taken by a scientific and technical voca- 
bulary 6 eotw ov, dvtws and the like) ; 
while the description of the region of yéveois is wholly mythical. 
That is just because Plato does not start, like Aristotle, from the 
world of becoming. It is all a question of the starting-point. 
Plato, starting from above, turned natural science into myth; 
Aristotle, starting from below, can find none but a mythical ex- 
pression for the highest realities. That is why he identifies ‘ First 
Philosophy’ with Theology, an identification which Plato would 
have repudiated, and that is why ecclesiastical orthodoxy could 
accommodate itself to Aristotle, while most heresies come from 
Plato. Prof. Stewart's theory of myth is, in fact, far more applicable 
to Aristotle than to Plato, and it is quite in harmony with this that 
Aristotle thinks more nobly of the ‘ Vegetative Soul’ than Plato 
does, and allows far more weight to the dim inspirations of 
unconscious and irrational nature. In a very real sense, Aristotle 
is the first Neoplatonist. 

To see Prof. Stewart at his best, we must study such discussions 
as that of the Fall and Ascension of human Souls (pp. 350 sqq.). 
This is a real contribution to a difficult subject, and the latest re- 
searches, especially those of Dieterich, have been fully utilised. 
We are shown how Plato treated his Orphic and Pythagorean 
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material, passing it on to Aristotle, from whom Dante derived 
V’Amor che move il Sole e lValtre Stelie. There is another line of 
tradition with two strands, one consisting of Posidonius and the 
Somniwm Scipionis, the other of certain ‘astronomical apoca- 
lypses”. What we are told of these is deeply interesting, and the 
theory of the development of apocalypse from sacramental ritual is 
most suggestive. It is impossible to go into details here, but the 
general result is to put Plato the mythologist into his proper 
historical place as one of the most important links in a great chain 
of mythical tradition stretching from primitive thought and practice 
to the Divina Commedia. To have shown this is, I take it, the 
great achievement of the book, and scholars will no longer have 
any excuse if they look for allegory in Plato’s myths. They have 
their roots in something older than any philosophy and possessing 
a vitality which is denied to philosophical systems. That, I think, 
is the real lesson of the book, and it is so important that we may 
overlook the un-Platonie doctrine of the ‘ Ideas of Reason’ and the 
‘Vegetative Soul’. 
JoHN BURNET. 


Philosophical Studies. By Davin G. Rircuie, M.A., LL.D., 
sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Edited, with a memoir, by Prof. 
Latra. London: Macmillan & Co., 1905. Pp. ix., 355, 


THE interest of this volume is largely biographical, or at least per- 
sonal, The philosophical fragments which it contains are probably 
of too slight a texture to have much permanent value; but they 
are highly instructive as throwing a side light on the more purely 
speculative aspects of the thought of one who made his reputa- 
tion chiefly within the domain of political theory. The light thus 
gained is greatly augmented and strengthened by the very well 
written memoir—evidently a labour of love—which is contributed 
by Prof. Latta. 

The following sketch of Prof. Ritchie’s personality, taken from 
the introductory memoir, seems singularly felicitous, ‘His 
spiritual lineaments were like those which in some people make 
every portrait a disappointment. Those who knew him well will 
always, in recalling him, think first of the simple, indefinable 
charm which eludes description, a charm not genial in the com- 
mon sense (for he was reserved without being austere), nor flashing 
and wayward (for though he could coin an epigram on occasion, 
he shone rather than glittered), but a charm of exalted sanity, the 
charm of one who takes you, as it were, a few hundred feet higher 
in thought than you had ever been before, and gives you a new 
outlook on familiar things. . . . It seemed to him that much error 
in judgment arises from making too hard a distinction between 
intellectual and moral virtues and defects, and he held that intel- 
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lectual ignorance and incapacity is in great part a result of 
indifference to social progress, and is thus moral in its source, 
His own social optimism made him an ardent and incessant 
worker, restlessly intent on thoroughness of thinking, impatient 
of abstractions and hazy generalisations, and scrupulous in his 
endeavour to attain accuracy of statement and reference as re- 
gards even the minutest details, But there was no hardness in 
his sense of duty. It was rather a buoyant and optimistic belief, 
springing from his living interest in human well-being and progress, 
For him the whole duty of man lay not in doing good things, but 
in doing them well, and from this deep moral conviction there 
passed into his life a courtesy, gentleness and frankness that 
seemed instinctive in its readiness and ease.’ 

The memoir by Proi. Latta contains also, though in brief com- 
pass, a remarkably complete and thorough account of Ritchie’s 
general philosophical position. In particular, he brings out very 
clearly the fundamental importance of ‘the distinctions between 
the question of origin and that of validity, between historical and 
logical method, between fact and meaning, between picturing and 
conceiving’. ‘Ritchie’s whole thought was ruled by’ this dis- 
tinction ‘and by the problems which it raises, and the special 
value of his work lies in this, that he did not merely reiterate and 
defend it as an abstract principle, but skilfully applied it to concrete 
questions in new and original ways.’ For instance, ‘in his dis- 
cussions of the problems of logic and theory of knowledge Ritchie 
continually urged the necessity of holding fast to the distinction 
between logical questions as questions of validity and psycho- 
logical questions as questions of fact or origin’. But ‘the 
problems of ethics and politics were those to which Ritchie 
gave the best of his thought’; and Dr, Latta proceeds to 
give a very full analysis of his most fundamental concep- 
tions in these departments. ‘He regarded it as a fundamental 
error to separate’ ethics from politics ‘or either of them from 
metaphysics.’ ‘In all Ritchie’s thinking on these matters the 
governing idea is the conception of society. Social well-bein 
is at once the ethical and the political ideal.’ ‘The validity of 
moral principles does not depend merely on society as fact, but 
ultimately proceeds from society as meaning. The ideal society, 
however, is not something cut off from the actual. It is the 
meaning of the society which appears and changes in actual 
history.’ In this sense he emphasised ‘the social ideal as the 
first principle of ethics and politics. This is what Ritchie meant 
when he preached “socialism ’’ and described himself as a 
‘socialist’. He was not a doctrinaire socialist, nor did he ac- 
cept as a whole any of the numerous socialist systems of recent 
times. But he believed profoundly in the socialist attitude as 
against any form of individualism, empirical or a priori.’ ‘This 
“socialist” belief was also the foundation of his criticism of evolu- 
tionist theories in ethics and politics. They tend to ignore the 
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special characteristics of human society, which differentiate it 
from animal communities and which are the logical ground of 
ethical and political principles, by transferring biological concep- 
tions directly to ethics and politics.’ 

Dr. Latta then goes on to give a very interesting account of some 
of Ritchie’s views on the most important problems of practical 
ethics and politics. ‘One part of practical ethics is the develop- 
ment or enlargement of the social ideal. And along with this there 
must go development in the means of realising the ideal, z.e. develop- 
ment of customs and institutions.’ The case of marriage is taken 
as an illustration. ‘I do consider,” says Ritchie himself in a 
letter, ‘“‘ that it 7s the business of the State (supposing a well- 
organised State) to regulate, if possible, the birth, and certainly the 
education of children so as to give them a fair chance of growing 
up into the best possible men and women, but that, apart from 
that end, the State should not interfere between fully grown indi- 
viduals ; and that the usual opinion of society, which condemns 
ej. George Eliot and has nothing but sympathy for people who 
cause the existence of children with inherited diseases and who 
have no prospect of giving them a fair education, provided only 
they have gone through a religious ceremony, is mischievous in 
the extreme.” Again, we are told that Ritchie ‘ had little if any 
sympathy either with narrow nationalism on the one hand or with 
vague cosmopolitanism on the other. But he believed firmly in 
the ideal of the federation of the world, agreeing with the doctrine 
of Kant that a permanent general peace can never be secured by 
treaties between independent nations, but only by the establishment 
of a federation of self-governing states, in which there is ultimately 
one sovereignty and attempts at war become equivalent to rebellion,’ 
Some interesting particulars are also given with regard to Ritchie's 
views on the referendum (of which he approved), on disestablish- 
ment (of which he disapproved), and on the general problems of 
religion and philosophy. 

Apart from Prof. Latta’s memoir, which is extremely interesting, 
the contents of this volume will probably be found by most readers 
somewhat disappointing and tantalising; or at least they will be 
best appreciated by those who consider them in close connexion 
with the general account of Ritchie’s work and personality. Several 
of the papers here printed—‘ The Relation of Logic to’Psychology,’ 
‘The Relation of Metaphysics to Epistemology,’ ‘The One and the 
Many ’—have already appeared in philosophical journals ; and their 
value, though considerable (that on ‘The One and the Many,’ in 
particular, is written with extraordinary brilliance) is, in general, 
more critical than constructive. At any rate, readers of Minp have 
probably had opportunities of forming their own judgments on 
these papers before now. The other papers have, from their general 
nature, a more permanent interest ; but their fragmentary char- 
acter detracts very seriously from their value. The most important 
is the Cogitatio Metaphysica, which is ‘a general statement of his 
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views on all the main questions of philosophy and religion ’—a 
large subject to cover in about fifty pages. The Confessio Fidei 
(34 pp.) is an earlier treatise on a number of fundamental problems. 
The last and longest of the fragments (about 80 pp.) is entitled 
‘Moral Philosophy: on the Method and Scope of Ethics’. It is 
hardly necessary to state that all these writings are characterised 
by lucid and incisive exposition, and are often lighted up by 
illuminating (and, not infrequently, humorous) illustrations. 

Prof. Ritchie was certainly one of the most brilliant of Green’s 
disciples ; and his defence of the general idealistic position gained 
peculiar force from the special qualities of his mind. His interest 
in the particular sciences—especially biology—was genuine and 
keen ; and this fact helped him to detine his philosophical position, 
in relation to the sciences, with unusual clearness. The practical 
and, one might almost say, matter-of-fact tendency of his thought 
added a certain piquancy to his support of idealism, And few have 
shown greater keenness in discovering the weak points in an 
opponent’s (and perhaps even in a friend’s) case. In his more 
constructive work, however, one has a feeling that he often breaks 
off just when he comes in sight of an interesting problem. Of 
course this fact is, in the main, accounted for by the circumstance 
that so many of his writings are only fragments. 

The following may be given as a good illustration of the illu- 
minating remarks that one often finds in the course of Ritchie’s 
discussions, It is from the Exploratio Metaphysica, page 105, ‘The 
Aristotelian formal cause is usually supposed, by scientific men 
who have read Mill’s Logic, to be out of date. But the formal 
cause is exactly what we mean by a “ law of nature”. It is the 
universal or conceptual formula which is manifested in a number 
of particulars. And the very common habit of hypostatising 
“ Energy,” ‘‘ Gravitation,” ‘‘ Evolution,” ete., is only a recurrence 
to the mythological interpretation to which the Platonic doctrine 
of ‘‘ ideas” or universal ‘‘ forms’”’ was exposed. The habit, again, 
of speaking of these abstractions with capital letters as efficient 
causes is the result of ‘‘animism”’ ; it is so difficult to eliminate 
anthropomorphic interpretations even in scientific thinking.’ The 
defence of the Aristotelian syllogism in the paper on ‘ Logic and 
Psychology’ is another part of the work that seems to me to be 
remarkably well done. So also is the discussion of Equality in the 
fragment on ‘ Moral Philosophy’ and the distinction between Illu- 
sion and Appearance in the paper on ‘ The One and the Many’. 
The general attack on Pragmatism in the latter paper is perhaps a 
little more of the nature of literary fireworks ; but it is certainly 
bright and effective ; and, in view of the pyrotechnical displays of 
some of our leading pluralists, it may at least claim the relative 
justification of ‘answering a fool according to his folly ’—if to be 
witty is folly. And it would be easy to point to many other pas- 
sages of conspicuous power, both literary and philosophical. 

On the other hand, it would not be easy to point to any actual 
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blunders or serious misstatements. In his general defence of 
idealism, I doubt whether he has sutticiently guarded against Sub- 
jective Idealism, The statement (p. 187) that objectivity means 
‘validity and coherence for other selves as well as for self’ can 
hardly be called clear, The reference to non-Euclidean geometry 
in the paper on ‘ Logic and Psychology’ (pp. 150-151) seems to 
me to miss the point. The criticisms on Hedonism are seldom 
enlightening, and sometimes appear to be positively crude. It is 
surely, for instance, not a real criticism on any modern hedonistic 
theory to say (p. 299): ‘ If we use happiness in the sense in which 
it is used in ordinary language, the end is not happiness. Happi- 
ness is mainly dependent on the healthy state of the bodily secre- 
tions.’ And probably one or two other passages might be noted in 
which the statements are somewhat unguarded or open to question. 
But, in general, it may be safely said that Ritchie’s high reputation 
for careful and minute accuracy will be fully sustained by this 
posthumous volume. 

Indeed, where there is so much to praise and so little to cavil at, 
I am almost inclined to retract what was said before about the 
disappointing and tantalising character of the contents. At any 
rate, it might be fair to add that, if parts are disappointing, it is 
largely because other parts have raised our expectations so high. 
I may say, however, that what I find most tantalising in Ritchie's 
writing is the way in which fundamental difficulties are frequently 
set aside by means of statements that appear to be taken as 
axiomatic. Thus, on page 185, he says ‘ “‘ Will,” unless it be taken 
in a quite artificial sense, implies motives, which it is absurd to 
imagine as acting on “the Absolute”’. Does will necessarily 
imply motives ‘ acting on’ some one? May not the Absolute be 
thought as involving process and implying an end? The move- 
ment of thought seems here to be checked by a pure assumption, 
It was, in the main, instances of this kind that I had in view 
when I said that Ritchie seems often to stop short just when he 
comes upon the ultimate problem. But perhaps we ought not to 
complain of this. An essay on a philosophical subject must no 
doubt involve presuppositions ; and at least Ritchie nearly always 
makes his presuppositions very clear. Moreover, he constantly 
shows readiness to reconsider them, and view them in new lights. 
Everywhere throughout the volume there is the charm of freshness, 
the charm of thought in the making. | We seem to be listening to 
a sustained conversation—almost as in one of Plato’s dialogues— 
passing rapidly from point to point, and illuminating everything by 
incisive utterance and humorous illustration. It is perhaps, after 
all, only the superabundance of good things that one finds tantalis- 
ing ; as if flash upon flash of lightning kept out the sunlight. Yet 
it is all thoroughly coherent and scientific ; and there is perhaps 
more to be learned from it, in reality, than from many volumes 
that seem more complete and systematic. But it is certainly diffi- 
cult to give a connected account of its contents in a review. The 
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best that can be done in the end, and I can do it very heartily, 
is to recommend the reader to explore the book and tind out its 
many good things for himself. 

It should be added that the volume contains two excellent por- 
traits—one showing Ritchie as he appeared as an undergraduate 
at Oxford, the other as he appeared in his later years. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 


Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie. Von Mary Wurton 
Caukins. Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & Comp., 1905. Pp. 80. 


Ir is not necessary to be in radical agreement with the main con- 
tention of this pamphlet to appreciate both its stimulating quality 
and its psychological importance. The author's central concern is 
to free the study of Psychology from a confusion so fundamental 
and so habitual that it may well be called the scandal of the intro- 
spective reason. The Psychology without a soul has long given 
place to a Psychology that doesn’t know its own mind, but clings 
with perplexing indecision now to the concrete Self, now to a mere 
stream of conscious states. Against the distractions of this mode 
of treatment Miss Calkins’s book offers an excellent antidote. The 
clearness and the thoroughness with which the remedy is presented 
is admirable. Within the short compass of some fourscore pages, 
we have, in concentrated outline, not only one Psychology, but two. 
For the remedy lies in keeping two legitimate treatments of Psy- 
chology clearly apart, the Psychology of psychical states (Vorgangs- 
Psychologie), and the Psychology of Self-Consciousness ([ch-Psy- 
chologie). Each treatment is to be consistently carried out without 
any assistance from the other. This does not imply that either 
treatment can hope, in isolation from the other, to yield a complete 
picture of the psychical life, but that, in the interests of true method, 
each must faithfully bear its own intrinsic limitations. 

The statement that the two points of view admit of consistent 
indepencent development is likely, we imagine, to mislead the 
reader ; for it might readily be supposed from what the author 
says, tliat a one-sided psychology need have no defect beyond a 
lack of comprehensiveness. The fact that from the view-point of 
a Self-Psychology, the results of the Psychology without a Self 
needs not only supplementation but critical revision, is, in my 
opinion, not sufficiently emphasised. Thus the former Psychology 
cannot, as Miss Calkins herself points out, distinguish definitely 
between perception and imagination. Again it appears to discover 
that a feeling of reality is essential to belief, whilst from the point 
of view of the Self-Psychology, this feeling is declared unessential. 


The first division of the book deals with the difficult question of 
psychical elements. The various rival theories under this head are 
critically considered. and preference given tu the theory which 
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defines an element as a constituent of Consciousness distinguishable 
within the total state by introspective analysis. Among the ele- 
ments as so defined are included not only the sensation qualities, 
intensities and extensities, together with feelings of pleasure and 
pain, but also feelings of reality and recognition, and relational 
elements. 

Division B is devoted to emphasising the central distinction 
between the two Psychologies. The most important points that 
are here brought out are: (1) The Psychology of Self, unlike in this 
respect to the Psychology of psychical states, is not a science that 
can utilise the Category of Causality. Causality has reference to 
change in time, and the Self is not an object (Gegenstand) in time. 
(2) The Self is essentially a Social Self; and the Psychology of 
Self, a Psychology of Self in its social relations. (3) The method 
is fundamentally the same for the two Psychologies. It is essen- 
tially introspective and proceeds by the three inductive stages of 
analysis, classification and explanation. 

The third and last division of the book contains a rapid though 
trenchant discussion from each of the two points of view, of all the 
typical aspects of the mental life. The lucidity »nd systematic 
consistency with which this task is carried out is most striking. 
The section on the Emotions (A ffekte), pages 57-66, is particularly 
fine. This, and the closing section on Belief, pages 74-76, which is 
equally suggestive, show how clearly the author has realised the 
significance of her own view that a Psychology of Self essentially 
deals with the Self in its relations to other Selves. We may notice 
the following by way of illustration. In all our personal activities 
there is at least an implied reference to ourselves or to other selves. 
Thus all perception and thought is accompanied by a consciousness 
—which is none the less effective for being vague and implicit— 
that any other self would, under similar conditions, perceive or 
think as we do. But this personal reference may become explicit 
and individualised, and it is where there is this individualised refe- 
rence not only to my own self but to some other self, that we have 
the personal relation characteristic of emotion. I fear or love this 
or that person, but not any general idea of danger. So “‘every- 
body mistrusts the genuineness of a sentimental love for children 
or animals in general, for we all know that emotion is a relation 
between one individual self and another’. Belief, again, in essence, 
is not a perception of reality but an active, personal relation of one 
self to another. This simple view of the meaning of belief, as Miss 
Calkins proceeds to point out, solves the apparent contradiction 
between the two ethical views that belief is a duty and that yet the 
will to believe is immoral. For what is immoral or unworthy is to 
believe in the reality of anything against the evidence of reason. 
But if belief is not a Consciousness of reality, but a personal recog. 
nition, however dimly realised, of the nobility of some person or 
ideal, the discrepancy vanishes. It may be our duty to love the 
highest when we see it, and in this sense to believe in it, though 
reason cannot assure us that we are not embracing an illusion. 
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The admiration which we feel for this masterly little book is not 
lessened by what we conceive to be the limitations of the treat- 
ment. Thus, in the first place, the twofold standpoint is not a 
twofold method. Whichever standpoint is taken, the method re- 
mains introspective and inductive ; and the psychical life is studied 
as ‘phenomenal’. In this respect the book may be taken as an 
application and extension of the views embodied by Mr. Bradley 
in his article on ‘‘ Phenomenalism in Psychology”’ (Minp, Jan., 
1900). The problem of a twofold psychological method (1) induc- 
tive, (2) teleological, is in fact left entirely undiscussed. The 
author recognises that the Self admits of philosophical as well as of 
psychological treatment, but she has said nothing to meet the objec- 
tion of a critic that a philosophical treatment may be psychological 
as well, and that a full discussion of psychological standpoints 
should include a discussion of a conception of a philosophical 
Psychology with a teleological method. 

Miss Calkins, as we have pointed out, refuses the assistance of 
the category of Causality in developing the Psychology of Self, on 
the ground that the Self is out of time. But if this is so, it is hard 
to see how it can be treated as a phenomenon by the ordinary 
methods of Natural Science. In the interests of clearness it is 
essential that the substitute for Causality should be clearly pointed 
out. And this is the more imperative as it is now commonly 
recognised that the true source of the Causality-category is in the 
very personal will that is here supposed to be able to dispense 
with it. A discussion of this point might be found to lead to the 
conclusion that a Psychology of the Self must in last resort be a 
teleological Psychology, requiring a teleological method. Finally, 
the failure of the author to analyse the significance of the intro- 
spective process upon which she relies throughout, leaves it un- 
decided whether there may not be a deeper point of view for 
psychological treatment than either of the two standpoints con- 
sidered, the point of view, namely, of the personal experient qué 
experiencing subject, and whether this point of view may not be 
found to coincide with what we have called the teleological point 
of view. One would like to know in what sense Miss Calkins 
supposes the Introspection of Self to be possible? The Self is a 
subject, and is it possible, we ask, to introspect a subject (which is 
not an object) in the same sense as we introspect some sensational 
quality which, though psychical, as Prof. Stout would put it, is not 
subjective ? 

But behind all these questions lies the excellence of the treatment 
that suggested them. In the present welter of psychological 
method, Miss Calkins’s book should prove of real assistance to 
those who are seeking for a secure footing and for safe guidance. 
It is eminently lucid, precise and suggestive, and can be most 
cordially and unreservedly recommended. 

W. R. Boyce Gipson. 
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About Dreaming, Laughing and Blushing. By Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, 
K.C.B. Edinburgh and London: William Green & Sons, 1905. 
Pp. 157. 


THE three topics which are discussed by Sir Arthur Mitchell in this little 
volume offer some of the most difficult problems both to psychology and 
biology. ‘Their intrinsic interest is here enhanced by the fact that the 
author has had wide experience of mental disease, and therefore of the 
correlation between mental states and bodily expression. His treatment 
of the subjects is unconventional, but at the same time thoroughly scien- 
tific; he never goes beyond what he has himself observed or verified. 
At the end of each article is a short summary of the conclusions which 
have been formed, and a useful bibliography is added at the close of the 
book. 

The most controversial of the three articles is the first,—on Dreaming. 
Briefly, Sir Arthur holds that dreaming is a temporary state of mental 
disorder, involving absence of will control, and diminution of the moral 
sense; that this state is beneficial, since the exercise of the will, which 
is the cause of mental fatigue, is in abeyance ; and that dreaming almost 
certainly takes place continuously during sleep. Dreaming is thinking, 
uncontrolled by will, and thinking is coincident with, and perhaps a neces- 
sary condition of living, in man, just as are breathing, and the circulation 
of the blood. As Sir Arthur admits, this proposition is not capable of 
absolute proof, but neither is its contrary. I am not sure however that 
all his arguments hold. One of these is that whenever he sets himself 
to observe his mental state on emerging from sleep, he always finds a 
dream present. May not the resolve to observe have some effect on the 
manner of waking, -—forcing the consciousness, as it were,—just as the 
resolve to awake at a certain hour has an effect on the time of waking ? 
The theory will no doubt be eagerly accepted by believers in the “ sub- 
liminal consciousness,” but Sir Arthur is not himself one of them; he is not 
convinced that orderly, ¢.¢., will-controlled, thinking occurs during sleep, 
although there is between the orderly thinking of wide-awake life, day- 
dreaming and sleep-thinking, only a difference of degree, not of kind. 
One of the chief difticulties of the theory, indeed, is its view of the 
will as in a sense external to thought ; true, it has high psychological 
authority for that. One of the many interesting suggestions which 
occur in this article is that momentary sleeps are much more frequent 
in waking hours than we believe, and that the dreams which come in 
these momentary breaks in waking life may explain many of the sup- 
posed apparitions of the dead. A person in one of these short sleeps, 
of which he is unaware, has the dream-vision of a deceased friend, and 
waking immediately after, believes he has really seen the friend. The 
explanation, if valid, might be extended to the visions of spiritualistic 
séances, and others of that type. 
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Laughing, like dreaming, is also found to correspond to a temporary 
state of mental disorder, which is beneficial rather than harmful : in the 
mental state from which laughter issues the will is again in abeyance, 
and with it the moral sense is affected. Laughter does not always, or 
even generally, proceed from a purely joyous state: there is more often 
a touch of malice, or of meanness, or the like, in the feeling which excites 
it. Sir Arthur finds the phenomenon of laughter,—z.¢.. the physical 
movements in which the mental state is expressed,-—inexplicable, as also 
the fact that precisely the same physical expression may be produced by 
the act, or even by the threat of tickling. The two sets of phenomena 
cannot be distinguished from one another, yet the one is pleasant and its 
continuance desired, the other unpleasant, and its continuance avoided. 
Perhaps the author sets them in too strong contrast one with another. 
It is hardly true, ¢.g., that “ the laughter which follows tickling is not the 
expression of a mental state coincident with, or antecedent to, the act of 
tickling. It is induced by a physical operation” (p. 51). After all, the 
laughter does not ensue unless the tickling is felt; it is a reaction to a 
certain sensation-mass, and may be called the expression of that mental 
state: on the other hand, it is at least not unreasonable to find an 
analogy between the sensation of tickling and the feeling which arises 
on the perception of a ridiculous scene. Again, the effect of inhaling 
nitrous oxide mixed with air, which Sir Arthur regards as a third and 
distinct kind of laughter, may be only an indirect effect of the gas. The 
latter may paralyse the control-centres of the laughter-retlex, so that 
laughter ensues upon the slightest sensation. We are all aware of 
moods in which laughter arises far out of proportion to the cause. In 
this article there are some useful notes on the natural history of laughter : 
its occurrence in animals, in man at different ages, in the blind, in blind- 
deaf mutes, ete. 

Blushing offers perhaps the most inexplicable phenomenon of the 
three: it has no apparent raison d’étre, serves no purpose that we can 
discover in the economy of life; yet it is universal in man, is unlearned, 
—for it occurs in the born-blind, and in blind-deaf mutes,—and it also 
can be produced by the action of a special drug. Here again we have, 
according to Sir Arthur, a mental disorder, which, although not perhaps 
beneficial, at least does not harm the subject ; but in this case the dis- 
order follows rather than causes the physical appearances. The mental 
state of which blushing is the outcome is said to be shame at the ob- 
servation by others of some, real or supposed, unbecoming action on our 
part. But is there not a blush of surprise, of sudden joy? Perhans the 
true mental correlative of the blush has still to be defined. It suggests 
to the author that possibly every mental state has some correlative 
physical outcome of a definite kind, although not necessarily on the sur- 
face of the body, while conversely every bodily state has probably its 
special mental correlative. Some interesting illustrations are given from 
his experience of insanity. 

J. L. McIntyre. 


Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals: a Study in Mental and Social 
Evolution. By FreprerickK Morcan Davenrort. New York and 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1905. Pp. 323. 


Prof. Davenport holds that religious movements of magnitude have 
often assumed a mode which has been termed sympathetic likeminded- 
ness, and the predominant mental characteristics of a population under 
its influence are suggestibility, imitativeness, imagination, and emotion. 
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These are exceedingly primitive and probably universal mental traits, and 
combined with them are nervous instability and a great lack of inhibitive 
control. The author gives examples of what he terms ‘normal nervous 
instability’ among certain Siberian tribes, but he could have amplified 
with advantage his meagre reference to the latta of the Malay peoples who, 
however, are by no means “artless, unsophisticated children of nature ”. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to unbiased butsympathetic accounts of the 
Ghost-dance of the North American Indian, the religion of the American 
Negro, the Scotch-Irish revivals in Kentucky in 1800 and in Ulster in 
1859, the New England awakening under Jonathan Edwards which began 
in 1734 and lasted till 1750. The Scotch-Irish revival in Ulster was 
imitated from America, but that associated with the name of John 
Wesley was at first independent of American influence, though Edwards’ 
account of the movement and of the wonderful ‘ bodily effects’ was read 
by John Wesley in 1738, and a great outburst of emotional enthusiasm 
with bodily movements associated with physical and mental agony sub- 
sequently resulted from the preaching of Wesley. The descriptions of 
these and other revivals afford material for the student, though possibly 
they might have been extended with advantage. The author has also 
attempted to place before the reader the sociological condition of the 
people at the time of the appearance of the several evangelists. 

The author says he has “endeavoured to present a sociological inter- 
pretation of religious revivals”. He belongs to that school of social 
psychologists who are content with the use of such vague terms as sug- 
gestibility, imitation and the like, in lieu of an explanation which is the 
result of a more exact and fair analysis. 

The explanation of the phenomena of revivals which he offers is that 
they are due to “ mental and nervous instability,” in other words to the 
power of being swayed by emotional excitement. This he regards, prob- 
ably rightly so, as a primitive trait; but the explanations he offers are 
fairly obvious, they have been recognised by others, though they may 
not have been translated into technical phrases. Speaking generally, it 
is in the main true that savages have little power of emotional control, 
but we constantly find primitive peoples who make a point of not ex- 
pressing certain emotions, and they may even undergo a definite training 
to this effect. The lower or the less educated classes of civilised com- 
munities often have less power of control than many so-called savages, 
and it is among such that revivals spread like wild-fire. The power of 
controlling the emotions is one of the signs of civilisation, and the greater 
is this power the less likely is religious awakening to manifest itself in 
bizarre actions. 

One cannot help feeling that the book would have had a greater value 
if the author had paid more attention to primitive religions, a field which 
contains much instructive material for the psychologist. 


A. C. Happon. 


Le moralisme de Kant et Pamoralisme contemporain. Par ALFRED FOUILLEE. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1905. Pp. xxiii, 375. 


The present work of M. Fouillée is a critical study preliminary to further 
ethical work of a more constructive nature. In it he examines two ex- 
treme types of ethical theory which stand in the way of a true ethical 
synthesis—on the one hand, the a prior? formalism of Kant (which would 
appear to be much more a living force in France than in this country), 
and, on the other, the diametrically opposed type of ethical, or rather 
anti-ethical, theory, which is exemplified by Hedonism, or again by Nietz- 
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sche’s glorification of might, and by which the conception of duty, so 
all-important for Kant, is ignored or boldly rejected. The real thesis of 
the book is that these two extremes have their common root in a false 
dualism, or radical opposition between morality and actual human 
nature. The difference between them is, that, whereas Kant infers that 
actual human nature must be suppressed in order that a transcendental 
moral law may prevail, the opposite type of theory regards this law as a 
fiction with which actual human nature is at variance. 

The part that deals with Kant occupies more than half the volume. 
After an introduction designed to bring out by contrast the peculiar 
character of the Kantian ethics, M. Fouillée proceeds to examine crit- 
ically the argument of the Critique of Practical Reason. The discussion 
deals successively with the conception of a pure practical reason, which 
is submitted to a lengthy criticism, the conception of a formal im- 
perative, and finally the conception of freedom. In spite of the evident 
care which M. Fouillée has devoted to this part of his argument, and the 
somewhat diffuse elaboration with which he has developed it, it seems 
to me the least effective part of the book. The questions at issue be- 
tween a formal rationalism like Kant’s and any teleological ethics are so 
broad and fundamental, that one expects a criticism of corresponding 
breadth, a criticism such as M. Fouillée’s own thesis above-mentioned 
suggests. What he actually gives us, however, is a criticism of a highly 
technical nature, which requires a constant reference to the scholastic 
details of the Kantian system. And, even apart from this mistake in 
tactics, I think the technical criticism itself will not appeal to present- 
day disciples of Kant as a really searching or successful examination of 
the master’s teaching. In spite of M. Fouillée’s close attention to the 
details of Kant’s ethical system he seems to show too little sympathy 
with and appreciation of its significance as a whole. <A single instance 
must suffice. Referring to Kant’s description of our consciousness of 
the moral law as a “fact of reason,” M. Fouillée asks: ‘* Comment 
peut-il y avoir dans la raison pure un fait, fait qui n’a rien d’empirique, 
qui n’est méme pas un fait veritable? Quel fat peut ¢tablir le powroir 
de causalité qu’on attribue 4 la raison pure? I] n’y a devant nous qu’un 
seul fait, 4 savoir que nous, hommes civilisés et socialisés, uous concevons 
un devoir, lui attribuons un pouvoir de réalisation par notre intermédiaire, 
et éprouvons une impulsion corrclative, qui réussit -en une certaine 
mesure. C’est cette conception, cette impulsion et ce pouvoir qu'il 
s’'agit précisément dexaminer, pour voir sils ne s’expliqueraient pas 
autrement que par la causalité supra-sensible et par Vobjectivité d’une 
loi formelle universelle. I] faudrait prouver que c’est bien la raison pure 
qui cause & elle seule la détermination de la volonté appelée devoir. . . . 
Ii faudrait prouver que c’est bien la seule wniversalité de la loi qui, indé- 
pendamment de son contenu, cause un intérét intellectuel et rend ainsi la 
raison pure pratique par le fait; que c’est bien la forme seule qui agit 
comme cause, pour déterminer le vouloir indépendamment de toute 
matiére et de toute fin: tu dois” (pp. 55-56). If Kant has not been 
trying to prove any of these things one wonders what he is supposed to 
have been doing in the Analytic. But it is significant that M. Fouillée 
elsewhere complains that Kant does no more than analyse the conditions 
of the possibility of duty. 

The second part of the book deals first with Hedonism, and then with 
the ethics of Nietzsche’s “ Wille zur Macht”. The criticism of psycho- 
logical and ethical Hedonism is brief, and contains little that is not 
already familiar to students of ethics, but it gives an excellent re- 
statement of the objections usually taken to these doctrines. ‘The 
remaining section on Nietzsche is longer, and constitutes an admir- 
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able and effective criticism of the paradoxes of that would-be revolutionary 
moralist. Nietzsche, says M. Fouillée, “n’est pas capable de dire deux 
mots de vrais sans en ajouter trois de faux’’. And with much clearness 
and point our author brings out again and again the elements of fallacious 
exaggeration and distortion that go to make up Nietzsche’s often far from 
novel heresies. In numerous passages he exposes very happily the easy 
device by which Nietzsche and his disciples undertake to level down all 
moral values. All values, all actions are but expressions of the universal 
“Wille zur Macht,” therefore no one of them is better than another. 
Forcefulness is shown as much in badness as in goodness, and it is the 
same forcefulness that is shown in both. M. Fouillée shows how in- 
cessantly these fallacies and ambiguities take the place of serious argument. 
To take only one of the many passages one might quote: “ Pour toute 
espéce d’homme [according to Nietzsche] demeurée vigoureuse et prés 
de la nature, l’amour et la haine, la reconnaissance et la vengeance, la 
bonté et la colére, l’action affirmative et l’action négative sont insépar- 
ables: ‘On est bon, & condition que l’on sache aussi étre méchant ; on 
est méchant parce que, autrement, on ne saurait étre bon’. . . ‘ L’>homme 
bon est I'hémiplégique de la vertu’ . . . Tel est le sophisme de Nietzsche, 
dépassant ceux de Calliclés ou de Polus, et qui eit fait la joie de Socrate. 
Ce dernier n’aurait pas manqué de dire :—D’aprés ton raisonnement, 6 
mon ami, ’homme n’est bien portant qu’d la condition d’étre malade ; 
une bonne santé est l’hémiplégie de la santé; bien plus, ’hémiplégie elle- 
méme est nécessaire pour le plein et entier usage du corps.” 


HENRY Barker. 


L’Objet de la Metaphysique selon Kant et selon Aristote, par C. SENTROUL, 
Docteur en Philosophie. Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie, 1905. Pp. 240. 


“Roused from his dogmatic slumber” by Hume, Kant’s aim in philo- 
sophy was the restoration of certainty and peace. But in labouring for 
this restoration the wizard of Konigsberg raised up spirits too potent 
even for himself to lay. Since Kant, philosophy has been like a haunted 
house where no man ean rest. Those who have gone farthest with him 
have insisted on-going beyond him, and have filled the house of philo- 
sophy with weirder and still weirder spectral forms. Then has been 
sounded the ery of alarm ‘back to Kant’. M. Sentroul proposes a 
still further regress, ‘back to Aristotle,’ back to the philosophy of the 
‘plain man,’ who will have it that the object of metaphysics is ‘ being,’ 
that thoughts come of impressions of things, that all science and all 
philosophy is simply Nature revealing herself to the thinking mind, not 
the thinking mind imposing its forms upon an outside world, which 
is ultimately nothing but its own creation. 

M. Sentroul is an intelligent and even sympathetic opponent, and 
draws the great lines of Kantian thought with a netteté lacking in the 
original, at the same time abundantly bearing out his every statement 
by Kant’s own words. He agrees with Jacobi that the reality of the 
external world, so vehemently affirmed by Kant, is a “ subjective reality,” 
which means, not that things are, but that the mind is under an intel- 
lectual necessity of taking them to be (pp. 107-108). He points an 
interesting contrast beween the Kantian and the Aristotelian theory of 
perception (pp. 134-135). The bringing in of ‘ practical reason’ to remedy 
the breakdown of ‘pure reason’ was not, according to M. Sentroul, 
an after-thought with Kant, but was part of his initial intention in 
writing the Critique of Pure Reason. This is argued from the Prolegomena 
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which appeared in 1783, two years after the first edition of the Critique. 
Of the peculiarity, not to say the weakness, so essential to Kantism, of 
this dualism of pure and practical reason, the thorough-paced intel- 
lectualist Aristotle keeps clear. But for ‘practical reason’ we should 
have had from Kant no metaphysics, neither speculative nor practical. 
Kantian metaphysics deal with the Absolute, with the unknowable, but not 
with the unthinkable, nor with the unbelievable, nay, they deal with that 
which man must think and believe, in virtue of those ‘ideas of superior 
reason,’ self, world, God, and again those ‘ postulates of practical reason,’ 
God, liberty, immortality (pp. 198-199). Not only are we compelled to 
think as though these things were, but further we are driven under stress 
of the ‘categorical imperative,’ to admit them for certainties—certainties, 
however, of a peculiar order, not truths intellectually discerned and 
evidenced, but practical needs of our nature (pp. 207-208). In this re- 
admission of metaphysics by a side-door after they have been ejected 
by the main entrance, Comte and Kant act consistently together, as 
M. Sentroul points out in an interesting page (p. 190). Kant will ever 
have his admirers; it is for them to defend him against the witticism of 
Seerétan (quoted on p. 192): “There are two parts in the system of Kant, 
a science which is not true, and a truth which is not known”. 

Any student seeking an introduction to Kant would do well to apply to 
M. Sentroul. A book so pregnant with thought should have an index. 

J. Rickapy, 


Die Bilder von der Materie. Eine psychologische Untersuchung tiber die 
Grundlagen der Physik. By Dr. Jutius Scuuttz. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. London: Williams and Norgate, 1905. Pp. 
viii, 201. 


It is a somewhat curious fact that though no country has been more 
productive than Germany of starting-points for that pragmatist move- 
ment which is now manifesting itself so vigorously in American, English, 
French and Italian philosophy, yet it has nowhere been more diflicult 
hitherto to find a contemporary thinker who employs the new mode 
of philosophising in its entirety. In very various ways Lotze, Wundt, 
Ostwald, Mach, Nietzsche, Paulsen, Windelband, Eucken, Simmel and 
Jerusalem lave all made important and even essential contributions to 
the new standpoint; but somehow no one has seemed able to put them 
together and to perceive their full significance. Germany in short has 
lagged behind; in part, perhaps, because she has been strangely remiss 
in translating James’s epoch-making Psycholoqy. 

In Dr. Schultz, however, we may welcome an almost full-blown, 
and certainly full-blooded, pragmatist, whose testimony is not the less 
precious because he seems to have developed his position for himself. 
He had shown in his remarkable Psychologie der Axiome how clearly he 
had perceived that our axiomatic principles are human postulates whose 
meaning lies in their relation to experience. Or as he well says in his 
present work, which is as lively and stimulating as its predecessor, though 
its ingenious discussions are so technical as to appeal primarily to physi- 
cists, an axiom is “a proposition curiously coagulated out of « priori 
postulation, arbitrary construction and empirical testing” (p. 39). He 
has grasped, that is, how very complex these ‘self-evident’ principles 
really are. But still there is a striking divergence from the type of prag- 
matism with which we are familiar in this country. Dr. Schultz considers 
his method apriorist, and himself a Kantian, and an opponent of positivism 
in science. This clearly shows that empiricism for him is still the enemy, 
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that it still means for him the sensationalist travesty of human cognition, 
and that he has not yet heard of the more radical empiricism which is 
voluntarist and will scorn no psychical fact as irrelevant. And so he 
continues to classify his theory under the old rubric as apriorism, instead 
of insisting that it really transcends and supersedes both of the old 
intellectualist classifications. 

Now of course in a sense a postulate may be called « priori. It is 
something we bring to experience to illumine it. And no passive re- 
ceptivity of impressions could ever have produced it. And perhaps the 
word « priori is already vague and ambiguous enough not to resent, or 
even to welcome, this further interpretation. Again, almost every philo- 
sopher can, if he chooses, affiliate himself to Kant, with much the same 
show of reason. But where is the gain? The reference to Kant imports 
into a system all the confusions of that great master, and to call the 
method of postulation « priori is merely to plunge in unfathomable 
obscurity what was pretty plain before. Nay more. The mere use of 
this misleading nomenclature blinds Dr. Schultz to the extent and 
importance of the empirical factor in his own theory. If he had gone 
into the reasons for our postulating, he would have seen that the apriority 
of our postulates is relative and rests on an empirical basis. It is an em- 
pirical fact that our nature is (or has come to be) such as to make certain 
demands on its experience. And those demands are provoked by the 
empirical nature of that experience. Our postulates therefore are not 
ultimately arbitrary or irrational; they can only be understood with 
reference to the conditions of life which suggested them and which they 
are intended to control. And so the ultimate tendency of the whole 
theory seems predominantly empiricist. 

I cannot but think also that Dr. Schultz’s zeal on behalf of the old 
conception of substance, and his consequent preference of atomism to 
energetics, is strategically a mistake. It brings him into needless op- 
position to the most fruitful and progressive tendencies of modern 
physies. I heartily agree of course that our immediate consciousness of 
self-existence has served as the anthropomorphic model for the con- 
struction of the conception of substance ; also that it subsequently turns 
out that, as developed, it is not applicable to the stream of psychic events 
and that a soul-atom is psychologically useless, nay, impossible. But in 
a consistent Humanist this result should arouse suspicions of something 
wrong in a conception which thus stultities itself. And such suspicions are 
promptly justified when it turns out that the material ectype of the 
substance-soul, the atom, is no less superfluous than its prototype. 
The physicists therefore of the ‘energetic’ school have performed a 
great service to science by showing that the substrate-atom may be 
dispensed with. But does not this destroy all substance and plunge us 
anew into chaos? The fear is groundless, though it might terrify those 
who knew no better psychology than Hume’s. If neither psychical nor 
physical processes really exhibit to us the operation of ‘substances’ such 
as we had conceived, why not simply remodel the conception? Why not 
apply the name to those features in our experience which have given 
occasion for constructing the impracticable ideal which is the real source 
of all our trouble. If a ‘soul’ is not an unchangeable, unknowable sub- 
stratum but a self-conscious stream of psychic processes, why be surprised 
that a ‘body’ is similarly a phenomenal group of physical processes, and 
why hesitate to call them both ‘substances’ in the only sense in which 
the word has any valid application? We shall thus restore ‘substances’ 
to psychology and to physics by the same device, and at bottom shall only 
be doing tardy justice to the Aristotelian conception of evépyea. 
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The differences I have discussed may seem to some to invalidate the 
classification of Dr. Schultz as a pragmatist; but I hardly think them so 
important. For they do not affect the method of his reasoning and 
indeed seem to be mainly differences in the use of words. Still less do 
they detract from the merit of his present enterprise, which aims at 
subjecting the conceptions of physics to sympathetic philosophic criti- 
cism. If philosophy is ever to raise herself out of the undignified position 
of a discarded handmaid of theology who preys parasitically on the 
religious instincts, it will not be by the arts of a story-teller, but by 
devoting herself steadily to the correlation of scientific results. And 
that in this direction lies a wide field of usefulness who can doubt ? 
For in physics especially the most startling discoveries are being made. 
That science already believes herself to have witnessed the death of 
‘indestructible’ matter; if she can be equally fortunate in attending its 
birth, she may find that the life of the universe is more nearly akin to 
our own than any but primitive animists had suspected, and that alchemy 
comes at the end as well as at the beginning of science. And in any 
case we stand on the brink of a great extension of that regynum hominis 


which is the final test of truth for man. 
F. C. S. ScHInuer. 


Elemente der Psychologie des Urteils: vol. i., Analyse des Urteils. Von 
~ Ernst ScurapDer. Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1905. 
p- 222. 


In this the first volume of his work on the Psychology of Judgment the 
author deals with the ‘analysis of judgment,’ z.¢c., with the elements that 
are explicitly recognisable in any single judgment. The second volume, 
entitled Tendenzen der Urteilshildung, is to deal with all those factors 
and influences which, like education, society, study, etc., determine our 
judgments without as such appearing in any single judgment. 

The fundamental Thesis of this volume is set forth in the preface : ‘The 
experiences of error explain the difference which exists between judgment 
and the mechanical combination of ideas in accordance mainly with the 
laws of association’. In working out this idea, the author attempts to 
steer a middle course between Association and Psychical Activity. With 
Lotze and others he holds that the laws of Association are incapable of 
explaining judgment, mainly because they fail to account for the fact 
that we can withhold our assent from any combination of ideas as 
brought before the mind by association. From the point of view of 
association any combination of ideas produced by the psychological 
mechanism must be regarded as a judgment, which is to neglect the 
additional element of assent which constitutes the differentia of judg- 
ment. In short, Association fails to explain the possibility of error. It 
merely ‘ prepares the materials’ for judgment. To what, then, must we 
ascribe the assent ? We cannot, with Lotze, refer it to a special activity 
of the soul, for in Psychology we can only deal with the facts as revealed 
by introspection and self-observation, and psychical activity is not such 
a fact. It may for all that exist, for introspection is by no means co- 
extensive with consciousness, and we are, therefore, conscious of many 
things, ¢.g., feelings, emotions, etc., of which introspection reveals nothing. 
For introspection is an intellectual act, and therefore deals only with 
sensations and ideas (Hmpfindungen und Vorstellungen) and their com- 
binations. But since psychology is based on introspection, its ex- 
planation of judgment must restrict itself to the facts as revealed by 
*ntrospection, even though it should thereby deal only with the ‘acci- 
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dents’ and not with the ‘essence’ of judgment. Activity, therefore, 
being excluded, the question is: Does introspection reveal, besides the 
facts of association, some other psychological fact which may be taken 
as the differentia of judgment? ‘The author professes to have found 
such a fact in what he calls ‘ the negative relation of ideas,’ 7.¢., the most 
primitive and simple form of the experience of error. The author 
illustrates the meaning of ‘negative relation of ideas’ by the following 
example: I see a distant figure and take it to be a woman. On coming 
nearer, however, I perceive that the figure is pushing a cart and thereby 
I recognise it to bea man. Here we have the partial displacement of 
one idea (woman) by another (man) mediated by a third (pushing a cart). 
There need be, in primitive levels of mental life, no explicit judgment in 
all this, but we certainly have all the germs of judgment. For we have 
the correction of one idea by another, and of this correction we are aware 
as a distinct experience, which remains in memory and leaves an ‘ idea’ 
of itself behind. And this new idea, like any other idea, is capable of 
entering into all kinds of associative relations to others, and in particular 
it comes to accompany all combinations of ideas produced by the psycho- 
logical mechanism. In other words, we no longer simply accept these 
combinations, but, owing to the accompanying idea of former errors, we 
now learn to consider the possibility of error, and therefore the possi- 
bility of withholding our assent, unless we find reasons for giving it. In 
this idea of former error, which thus enters as a modifying factor into 
the ordinary associative process, we have the beginnings of ‘ critical 
thinking’. 

The remainder of the book is mainly concerned with the further 
developments of ‘negative relation’ in the higher and more complex 
levels of Thought. Here the author adopts Taine’s theory of substitution 
to show, that the idea of possible error, leading to suspension of judgment 
and setting the machinery of association in motion to bring up reasons 
for or against, need not be explicitly present in consciousness, but that 
its place may be taken by a ‘symbol,’ such as a word, a gesture, or even 
a mere feeling, whilst the idea itself remains below the threshold of 
consciousness. 

It is clear that the author’s theories all rest on his peculiar but inter- 
esting view as to the limits of introspective self-observation, and as they 
will have to be judged on that basis, it may be worth while to characterise 
it a little more fully. It is a kind of Phenomenalism, and therefore con- 
fesses itself unable to deal with the realities of psychic life: ‘we do not 
deny the existence of will, still less the existence of intellectual feelings. 
On the contrary we regard the latter as the most real elements of our 
psychic life. But we cannot discover them by introspection and ob- 
servation. Introspection reveals to us only sensations and ideas’ (p. 
130), and, as we may add from other passages, the ‘changes’ happening 
to those ideas. Because of this restriction to ideas the author charac- 
terises his Psychology as ‘ Intellectualism’ (p. 54). The point in which 
he passes most clearly beyond Associationism is in not merely formu- 
lating ‘laws’ of Association, but in assuming that the changes among 
ideas, and their mutual relations to each other, are themselves expe- 
rienced in such a way as to leave new ideas behind, which afterwards 
through the associations into which they enter themselves, modify the 
original stream of thought. This enables him to trace back all the 
higher developments of thought to that comparatively simple break with 
ordinary association which he calls the ‘negative relation of ideas’. 

R. F. Atrrep 
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Der Kritische Idealismus und die Reine Logik. Von Prof. WiLnHELM JERU- 
SALEM. Wien and Leipzig: Braumiiller, 1905. Pp. xii, 226. 
Gedanken und Denker: Gesammelte Aufsdtze. Von Prof. WILHELM 
JERUSALEM. Wien and Leipzig: Braumiiller, 1905. Pp. viii, 292. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Dr. Jerusalem is a representative, perhaps somewhat eccentric and inde- 
pendent, of the Austrian school of the “ Philosophy of Immanence,” of 
which Mach is the best-known exponent. The present two volumes may 
be recommended as examples of the “ Immamentist ’”’ at war and at peace 
respectively. The first is a vigorous polemic against the two tendencies 
of modern thought indicated by the title, Hermann Cohen and Husserl 
being the main objects of attack. The scope of the work may be gathered 
from the subjects of the various sections: the Psychological Basis of 
Kant’s Criticism of Knowledge, Critical Idealism, Pure Logic, the Func- 
tion of the Theory of Knowledge of the Present Day, the Function of 
Logic. The ground of Dr. Jerusalem’s polemic is his view that Logic 
is or should be nothing more than a theory of the method of thought, as 
an instrument for the achievement of human well-being. Psychology 
analyses thought, History (in the wide sense) deals with its genesis and 
the development of complex out of simpler forms of thought: these two, 
then, form the only possibie avenues of approach to Logic. In other 
words Logic is 2 purely empirical science, as it was with Aristotle him- 
self. In fact we may fairly reproduce Dr. Jerusalem’s opinion by saying 
that Logic is simply an applied Psychology. The discussion revolves 
about two points, the possibility of transcending the consciousness of the 
individual (Theory of Knowledge), and the origin, meaning and validity 
of abstract ideas and universal judgments (Pure Logic). With regard to 
the first question, Dr. Jerusalem simply cuts the Gordian knot: we do, 
in fact, transcend our individual consciousness in every sensation, per- 
ception, thought, and every action assumes and verifies a reality inde- 
pendent of itself. He is able to drive his Critical Idealists into a corner 
where they must either confess to Solipsism, in fact “ Instantaneous 
Solipsism,” or recant their most cherished principles: their error lies in 
treating of knowledge as something ultra-human, and in detaching it 
from feeling and from will: it is the will that first gives to things (and 
to other selves) objective reality: knowledge springs not from know- 
ledge but from the will, the effort to live. In the same way the most 
abstract of conceptions and laws (¢.y., those of Mathematics) derive their 
validity for all normal intelligences not from the nature of thought in 
itself, but from experience: they are the result of an adaptation, more and 
more perfect, of our thought to the environment: their origin is the 
same as that of concrete knowledge : the very meanings of words, treated 
by Logicians as a prius, are, on the contrary, products of evolution. “ All 
talk of a ‘consciousness in general,’ of a ‘ universal consciousness,’ of a 
‘Truth-in-itself’ (7.¢., one which remains the same whether grasped by 
men or by Gods), is not criticism of knowledge, but uncritical, dogmatical, 
arbitrary and purposeless Metaphysics ” (p. 140). Such is the conclusion 
of this modern Alles Zermalmender. The tone of the volume is aggressive 
to British ears, but the argument is skilful and deserves attention. 
“Thoughts and Thinkers” is a collection of papers of various dates 
(ranging from 1888 to 1905) and equally diverse topies—written mostly 
for the ‘“‘ educated public”. Some are of general literary interest, as 
those on Grillparzer, on Naturalism in Literature, on Sophie Germain ; 
others philosophical in the wide sense,—as on Philosophical Wonder, 
the Future of Philosophy, Wundt's Philosophy, etc.; the remainder be- 
longing to Psychology and the Theory of Knowledge. The majority are 
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criticisms and appreciations of various psychological writings, of Meynert, 
Mach, Exner, ete. All breathe an enthusiasm for freedom of thought 
and freedom of spiritual development. The-recurring strains are such as 
the primacy of Psychology,—as the final court of appeal in all questions 
of philosophy, ethics or wstheties:—the conception of philosophy as a 
Weltanschauungslehre, not a special study ranking alongside of other 
sciences, but taking its place rather with religion and art ;—the impor- 
tance of the double method in the study of social and mental phenomena, 
viz, psychological analysis and historical synthesis : the consistent work- 
ing out of the principle that all the phenomena of the moral life are 
bound up with the existence of society, and could have originated only 
in a social community; the meaning and value of psychical processes 
as consisting in their tendency to preserve or intensify the life of the 


individual or race. 
J. L. McIntyre. 


Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Psycholoy. Forschung. Heft 15 (III. Samm- 
lung). Leipzig: Barth, 1905. Pp. 110. 


The present number of the above series of psychological publications 
contains two essays, the first by Dr. Baerwald, Psychologische Factoren des 
Modernen Zeitgeistes (pp. 1-85), the other by Dr. Moller, Die Bedeutung des 
Urteils fiir die Auffassuny (pp. 87-110). Both papers have drawn their 
inspiration from L. W. Stern’s writings, on the psychology of Individual 
Differences, and on the psychology of Statement or Assertion. Dr. 
Baerwald bases his analysis of the “ Modern Spirit” on the order or 
kinds of difference between individual minds to which Galton, Stern, and 
others, have drawn attention. Thus in the classical or Goethe-period of 
German literature and art, the prevailing type was the ‘formal,’ in the 
modern period the ‘material’. The pictorial art of the former laid stress 
upon drawing, upon exactness and significance of form and outline, in 
the modern age colour holds the higher place,—richness and splendour 
of colour-combinations,—while accuracy of drawing has become the 
mark of the Philistine. In music, the place of rhythm has been taken 
by melody or tone-masses, again the material or substance being valued 
higher than the form or figure or ‘scheme’. Similarly the modern 
spirit has lost interest in abstract thought, and turns with preference 
everywhere to the concrete, the material, the practical. The former 
type of mind rests upon Begriffsyefiihlen, 7.e., on pleasure felt in the 
achievement of wide, comprehensive views and principles, or general 
notions, irrespective of the material content on which these notions, ete., 
are built. The capacity to feel this pleasure guides the interest and the 
attention away from the particular to the Idea, from tact to law. Opposed 
to that type is the concrete, which finds its main interest in detail, in 
exactness and in mass of knowledge, without regard to its value or its 
significance. These main differences are worked out for the two periods 
in question, more especially in regard to the literatures, in a most in- 
teresting way. The sixth section, on the “ Psychology of Mixed Feelings,” 
with the applications in the later section, contains a useful discussion of 
the esthetic Emotions, the feelings of the Comic and the Pathetic, the 
‘Touching and the Sublime, the Tragic and the Sad. 

Dr. Méller’s paper, written chiefly from the point of view of legal 
evidence, discusses the relative réles of presentation and judgment in 
the ‘Apprehension’ (Auffassung) of an event. Especially in the case 
of events or scenes which pass quickly before the eye—e.g., an act of 
violence,—there are marked differences in the actual perception or ap- 
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prehension of onlookers. These depend partly upon their training in 
judgment, relatively to the particular class of events. We may be con- 
scious of what kind of event is passing, without being conscious of the 
details in which it differs from other classes of events, and on which 
our recognition must be founded; accordingly Dr. Méller assumes an 
“unconscious process of comparison of the present with past similar 
experiences ’—7.e., unconscious judgments. Rather we should say the 
decision occurs on the ground of previous judgments, by which a mental 
disposition has been established : the new impression calls the disposition 
into play, and the ‘ Auffissung’ takes place, the subject being uncon- 
scious only of its conditions in the past, not of any mental factors actually 
present at the moment. 
J. L. McInryre. 


Uber Inhalt und Geltung des Kausalyesetzes. Yon Benno Erdmann. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer, 1905. Pp. 52. 


This paper, which was read before the section for Methodology of Science 
at the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904, and 
an English translation of which is appearing in the forthcoming number 
of the Philosophical Review, is an interesting attempt to find a via media 
between the conflicting accounts of Empiricism and Rationalism. 

After a lucid statement of the psychological facts of the apprehension 
of succession and of ‘ uniformity’ in succession, Prof. Erdmann tries to 
show that consistent Empiricism is bound to reduce causality to mere 
regular temporal succession. We observe certain uniform sequences in 
the stream of events, and beyond these uniformities we have no right to 
go. Indeed, Ernst Mach (‘the most consistent modern Empiricist in 
Germany’) is quoted as holding that the very terms ‘ cause’ and ‘effect’ 
with their suggestion of a productive activity on the part of the cause 
suggest ‘fetichism,’ and that a purely temporal relation must not be 
interpreted dynamically. If this conclusion holds good, then, as Prof. 
Erdmann rightly perceives, the element of necessity on which Rationalists 
have always insisted, is wholly banished from causal connexions. Hence 
Prof. Erdmann makes an attempt to re-establish it by arguing that the 
necessity in causal connexions is the same in principle as the necessity 
underlying even the simplest judgment of perception. If, ¢.y., we see a 
green expanse we are, under pain of self-contradiction, compelled to 
judge that the expanse is green. In that consists the ‘necessity’ of the 
judgment. Similarly, since experience presents us with the fact of uni- 
formity, we are compelled, if we would avoid contradicting that fact, 
to judge that causal connexions are necessary. For uniformity, fully 
thought out, implies necessity, since if there were no necessity the 
world would be mere irregular chaos, and the conception of chaos is 
self-contradictory (chaos = a whole without relations). However, though 
the necessity of causal connexions is thus vindicated against the Empiri- 
cists, little has been gained, for the Empiricists are right in maintaining 
the hypothetical character of all causal connexions, so far as we build 
on them anticipations of the future. We know that a given cause makes 
a certain effect necessary—we do not know whether in future experience 
we shall meet with that cause again. Every causal law, therefore, on 
analysis reveals two elements of different value: (1) An element of 
thought-necessity, according to which like causes necessarily lead to 
like effects. This is the general and abstract law of causality. (2) An 
element of hypothesis, v7z., the assumption that in future experience we 
shall meet with the same causes (and, therefore, with the same effects) 
with which we have been familiar in the past. 
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The conclusion adds little to the value of the essay, for it touches but 
lightly on several disputed questions, and contains inter alia a not very 
successful attempt to show that necessity involves the conception of 


force. 
R. Aurrep HOoERNLE. 


Pythagoras und Heraklit. Von Dr. Scuurrz (Studien zur 
antiken Kultur, Heft 1). Leipzig and Vienna: Akademischer Verlag, 
1905. Pp. 118. 


It is almost impossible to criticise this book. It appears as the first of 
a series of studies on the “ pre-Nocratics” from a “purely philosophical 
standpoint”. It is diffieult to know what this means. We learn, 
indeed, that ‘ philosophical’ is somehow contrasted with ‘historical’ 
and ‘ philological’; but this does not carry us much further. The 
problem is surely to understand certain fragments in the light of state- 
ments made by trustworthy and competent authorities who had the 
complete works before them, and there cannot be two right ways of 
doing this. As the fragments are philosophical, the philological in- 
terpretation of them is necessarily philosophical; for otherwise we should 
have bad philology. <A ‘philosophical’ interpretation which is not at 
the same time ‘philological’ is nothing at all. 

The account of Pythagoras is a cento of quotations from ‘ sources’ of 
every date and every degree of authority. These are interlarded with 
fragments of Empedokles, which is quite unjustifiable. We have no 
right to ascribe the Orphic theology of Empedokles to Pythagoras 
without more ado. We might as well insert extracts from the Phedo. 
The section on Herakleitos opens with an apparently unauthorised re- 
print of Diels’s translation of the principal fragments. Then follows a 
translation of the imitation in the pseudo-Hippokratean Iepi é:airns, 
strange to say, into German verse! Anything more unlike poetry than 
scientific Ionic prose, it would be hard to find; but Dr. Schultz, having 
made his version, is able to say (p. 96) that the author of the Mepi dcairns 
reminds him of Goethe. The attempt to show Pythagorean influence on 
Herakleitos seems to me quite unsuccessful. 

There are good things in the book, though they are not easy to find. 
They are mostly in the notes, which are mainly ‘ philological’. The 
writer assures us that he has carefully considered the question of method, 
though he reserves the discussion of it to a later date. This is a great 
pity ; for it is by no means easy to see what he is driving at, and a clear 
exposition of his ‘methodological standpoint’ would help the reader 


very much. 
JouHN BURNET. 


Ueher Stérungen des Handelns bei Gehirnkranken. Von Prof. Dr. H. 
LigpMANN. Berlin: Verlag von S. Karger, 1905. Pp. 161. 


This small volume is a sequel to the author’s Das Krankheitshild der 
Apraxie (motorische Asymbolie), in which he analysed a case of unilateral 
apraxia,—a rare if not a uniquecase. In the present book Dr. Liepmann 
enters into a general discussion of the nature of apraxia, criticises other 
recorded analyses, and insists on certain more precise definitions. He 
indicates the varieties of disturbed action that may occur in cases of 
brain disease, presents a very detailed analysis (mental and physical) of 
the real character of apraxia and separates it off from the ordinary forms 
of paralysis and paresis. From local lesions of the brain there may 
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result: 1. Paralysis or paresis,—loss of movement or diminution of 
power ; 2. Ataxia,—erroneous estimates of energy, or sweep of move- 
ment, due to loss of peripheral kinesthetic directions ; 3. Loss of 
kinwsthetie ideas (Vorstellungen),—psychical paralysis; 4. Agnosie, or 
sensory asymbolie, which is apraxia in the older sense of the term,— 
defective identification of sensations, either through absence of memory 
images, or from obstructed combination of these with new impressions 
of sense ; 5. Cortical blindness, deafness, hemianopia, etc. ; 6. Motor 
(innervation) apraxia, which falls between 1, 2, 3 on the one side and 4, 5 
on the other,—the movement is not in accordance with the ideational 
process, the cortico-muscular apparatus is in order, but is not in the 


service of the total psychical process ; 7. Ideational Apraxia, where the 


movement is in accordance with the ideational process, but the latter is 
interrupted at the point where the Hauptzielvorstellung is converted 
into the Teilzielvorstelluny. The relations of these activities is dis- 
cussed with much acuteness and the discussion is a valuable contribution 
to the place of the kiniesthetic sensations or “ innervation ” sensations in 


the psychical series. 
W. MACKENZIE. 


Théodule Ribot’s Psychologie. Dargestellt von Dr. S. Krauss. Erster Teil. 
Jena: Hermann Costenoble, 1905. Pp. xvi, 170. 


This volume is the first of a series of tractates on recent French Psy- 
chology promised by the author. It consists, for the most part, of a 
careful exposition of Ribot’s chief psychological writings. 

It is the work of a disciple, and there is a preface by M. Ribot himself 
in which he approves of the correctness of the account here given. What 
little criticism there is confines itself mainly to a reply to the objec- 
tions urged by such writers as Stumpf and Miinsterberg against various 
details in the !‘rench psychologist’s theories. 

For German students the book will have a distinct value. The chief 
omission seems to be the absence of any metaphysical analysis of the 
presuppositions underlying a “ Psychology without the soul ”. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


Tidealismo moderno, Guirpo Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1905. 
Pp. 452. 


‘This is the tenth work published since 1898 by the author, who assuredly 
lets no grass grow beneath his strenuous tread. As in most of the 
others, notably in the Contemporary Psychology now published in four 
languages, he is still engaged in critically watching and summing up the 
trend of modern thought. Under the present title he reviews recent 
developments in psychology, sociology, history, ethics and metaphysics. 
The burden of his argument is the revolt of idealism, spiritualism, or 
volontarismo against the claims of nineteenth century positivism, te., 
natural science, to be the mould and measure and philosophy of the doc- 
trines, principles and history of mind, character, human ideas as such, 
and to impose its atomic, quantitative estimates on knowledge which is 
essentially qualitative, made up of subjective values and not predicable 
by scientific causation. We see the tables turned once more, and intro- 
spection, which has gone cowering under the taunt of lack of objec- 
tive validity, rearing a proud crest, conscious of its intimacy with all of 
knowledge that is immediate, direct, certain. To it, to borrow Prof. 
Ward’s recent utterance, belong facts, to science fictions. 
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The book is hardly satisfying ; nor is the author satisfied. He has 
but laid down his pen fora brief moment. The lines that are but opened 
up call for deeper work and more constructive treatment in subsequent 
volumes. So far we are brought up against a revival in partly fresh 
terms of Dualism. And whither is the substitution of ‘ divergence ’ for 
‘parallelism’ likely to lead us? The psychologist, too, as is right and 
inevitable, knows his own field so infinitely better than any other, that 
it seems impossible for him to speak of the methods, ideals and develop- 
ments of ‘ natural’ science save as an outsider—or at best from the point 
of view of the science of yesterday. But the work should serve as a most 
useful guide to those who would follow modern, especially continental, 
thought. 

C. A. F. Davips. 
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ammenhange dargestellt, Leipsig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1905, pp. 

1x, 350. 
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Hans Dreyer, Personalismus und Realismus, Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1905, pp. vii, 119. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo, Saggi per la Storia della Morale Utilitaria, ii. Le teorie 
morali e politiche di C. A. Helvétius, Padova and Verona, Fratelli 
Drucker, 1904, pp. 141. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo, Il Dubbio Metodico et la Storia della Filosofia. Prolusione 
aun corso libero di storia della filosofia nell’ Universita di Padova, 
con Appendice storico-critica, same publishers, 1905, pp. 188. 

Antonio Aliotta, La Misura in Psicologia Sperimentale, Firenze, Galletti 
e Cocci, 1905, pp. 258. 

Carlos vaz Ferreira, Ideas y Ubservaciones, Monte Video, Barreiro y Ramos, 
1905, pp. 418. 

Chile Moderno, Rrebista Mensual, Tomo 1, No. 6, Diziembre de 1903 
(contains translations of H. Spencer), Balparaiso, Bara i Ka. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PaILosopHIcaL Review. Vol. xiv., No. 3. A. E. Taylor. ‘Truth 
and Practice.’ [The truth of a statement is neither identical with, nor 
yet a determinate function of, its practical utility.] B. Erdmann. 
‘The Content and Validity of the Causal Law,—u.’ [The empiristic 
causal hypothesis is self-destructive. The assumption of a completely 
irregular and relationless alternation of impressions contradicts not only 
our experience, but also the conditions of our thought. Hence a neces- 
sary relation is implied in the thought of a constant sequence of events, 
which makes the uniformly following ) really dependent upon the uni- 
formly preceding «.] Hl. A. Overstreet. ‘Conceptual Completeness and 
Abstract Truth.’ apegposis new illumination the final category may 
bring, it will never be a complete alteration of meanings. Hence there 
may be meanings which we now possess that are true, finally and 
irreversibly, although we are ignorant of the precise character of the 
all-organising category.] A.W. Moore. ‘Pragmatism and its Critics.’ 
[Counter-criticism of Creighton, Bakewell, Royce and Baldwin.]  Re- 
views of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 
Vol. xiv., No.4. @.T. Ladd. ‘Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. 
—1.’ [Contains a statement of the problems of philosophy (epistemo- 
logical, ontological, ethico-religious) as they were handed over to the 
nineteenth century by the Kantian Critique; and a description of the 
lines of movement along which attempts at the improved solution of 
these problems have proceeded.] A. Lalande. ‘Philosophy in France.’ 
[Describes the material organisation of philosophy in France, and sketches 
present work and tendencies.] N. Smith. ‘Traité de l’infini créé : Trans- 
lation.’ [English translation of Terrasson’s Traité, with omission of less 
important passages.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xiv., No. 5. W. R. Sorley. ‘The 
Method of a Metaphysic of Ethics.’ [‘ When a metaphysical theory 
makes the transition from non-ethical conceptions about reality to the 
conception of goodness, it does so by taking into account an aspect of 
experience which it had previously omitted”; “a complete metaphysics 
cannot disregard the data of the moral consciousness’’. Illustration 
from the ethical method of T. H. Green.] E. Becher. ‘The Philo- 
sophical Views of Ernst Mach.’ G@. T. Ladd. ‘The Development of 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century.—m.’ [Summarises the items of 
philosophical progress which may be credited to the nineteenth century, 
and surveys the status of the problems handed over to the twentieth.] 
T. De Laguna. ‘Stages of the Discussion of Evolutionary Ethics.’ 
[Five stages are distinguished, dealing with a supposed conflict between 
ethics and evolution ; with evolutionary laws as giving a standard of 
morality ; with the treatment of ethical problems in terms of the theory 
of organic evolution ; with the assertion of the specific nature of social, 
and especially moral evolution ; and with questions of method.] Reviews 
of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. 
xiv., No. 6. W. M. Urban. ‘Appreciation and Description and the 
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Psychology of Values.’ [Appreciation without description and descrip- 
tion without appreciation are but abstractions and ideal limits. Hence 
the part to be played by appreciative differences in scientific reconstrue- 
tion becomes a practical question. Now the psychology of the value- 
consciousness seeks to interpret. This means that a non-appreciative 
introspective analysis, while it may be used as an objective instrument 
of control, can never be taken as reality. The realities are the feeling- 
continuities with meaning, which are functional categories ; and functional 
analysis is simply the refinement of appreciative description.] J. A. 
Leighton. ‘The Psychological Self and the Actual Personality.’ [Suggests 
a method of considering the self which, as emphasising the historical 
factor in personality, may be called ‘ metahistorical,’ and in opposition 
to the psychological may be called ‘noological’.] B. H. Bode. ‘The 
Concept of Pure Experience.’ [Critique of Dewey. “From the fact 
that an erroneous doctrine of sensation and thought hems us in to the 
narrow circle of our own impressions, it surely does not follow that all 
reference or self-transcendence is to be interpreted in terms of present 
functional value within the experience of the individual.”] Discussion. 
G. H. Sabine. ‘Radical Empiricism as a Logical Method.’ [Critique 
of James. The essential weakness of the position is that it attempts to 
develop a logic and metaphysics from a point of view which entitles it 
only to a psychology.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaAL Review. Vol. xii, No. 4. T. H. Haines. ‘The 
Synthetic Factor in Tactual Space Perception.’ [Describes experiments 
undertaken with the view of restoring the tactual image (or some vaguer 
and more primitive tactual cue) to its spatial rights as against an undue 
emphasis of visualisation.] F. Arnold. ‘Consciousness and Its Object.’ 
[Neither by introspection nor by any hypothesis of a consciousness aware 
of its own flow can we have any mental state in which consciousness 
does not have an object, and that in the present. We do not build up 
the world from sensations ; rather we build up a system of sensations, 
ete., from the world, by abstraction from the objects before us.] R. H. 
Stetson. ‘A Motor Theory of Rhythm and Discrete Suecession.—.’ 
Vol. xii, No. 5. M. L. Nelson. ‘The Difference between Men and 
Women in the Recognition of Colour and the Perception of Sound.’ 
{Men are superior in the recognition of blue; women possibly superior 
in the recognition of yellow (spectral bands). Men hear farther than 
women; the right ear in both sexes is keener than the left (fork tones). } 
K. Dunlap. ‘Extensity and Pitch.’ [Pitch differences are directly com- 
parable to the differences in planar or linear extent ; and their physio- 
logical condition is probably difference in the number of nerve-endings 
stimulated.] R. H. Stetson. ‘A Motor Theory of Rhythm and Discrete 
Succession.—-1.’ [Describes experiments with up-and-down movements 
of a baton, and with tapping by finger and foot, made in the interests of 
a detailed motor theory of rhythm. Rhythms are single (ticking, bird 
song, verse, prose, walking) or combined, concomitant (music, dancing). 
(1) Analysis of the movement-cycle of a single rhythm leads to a study 
of the ballistic stroke, of the unit-group (“the form in which the various 
muscle-sets and segments of a limb or organ can all work together freely 
and easily in a single-movement cycle”), of perceived as compared with 
produced rhythms, of verse and prose rhythm, etc. (2) The study of 
combined rhythms, whose field is music, begins with the measure, and 
goes on to deal with such problems as the effect of change of tempo 
on rhythmical character. The author ends by discussing, in terms of 
Miinsterberg’s action theory, the central processes of rhythm and of 
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discrete succession at large.] Vol. xii., No. 6. J. H. Leuba and W.. 
Hyde. ‘Studies from the Bryn Mawr College Psychological Laboratory : 
An Experiment in Learning to Make Hand Movements.’ [Experiments 
on the reading and writing of German script. Psychophysical analysis ; 
the influence of reading on writing, and conversely ; fatigue ; fluctuations 
in efficiency.| G.M. Parker. ‘A Study of the Motor Phenomena in 
Chorea.’ [Choreic movements are not biologically inco-ordinate. ‘There 
is a hierarchy of movements, in which the more complex are compounded 
from the more simple ; in chorea, there is inhibition of the higher motor 
systems, and consequent reversion to primal, simple, fixed movements 
which were of utility in earlier evolutionary stages.] H. B. Thompson. 
‘Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Mount Holyoke College.’ 
G. M. Fernald. ‘The Effect of the Brightness of Background on the 
Extent of the Colour Fields and on the Colour Tone in Peripheral Vision.’ 
[The colourless background appears to intensify the component colour 
least like and to obliterate the colour most like itself in brightness. In 
the case of orange and yellow, the field is widest when the brightness 
contrast between colour and ground is greatest.| Editor’s Announce- 
ment. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xvi., No. 3. E. A. McC.. 
Gamble, C. E. Pitkin and E. Foster. ‘Attention and Thoracic 
Breathing.’ [Report of experiments with adults, students, children and 
dogs, on changes in form and rate of breathing as accompanying changes 
in degree or stability of attention. ‘The most constant correlation is 
that of acceleration of slow breathing with rise in level of attention ; 
next stands variation in length of expiratory pause with variation in 
stability of attention.] M. Meyer. ‘Auditory Sensation in an Ele- 
mentary Laboratory Course.’ [Outlines simple quantitative experiments, 
especially on difference-tones.| B.R. Andrews. ‘ Auditory Tests.—n.’ 
{Discusses tests of musical capacity, and diagnostic tests of hearing. ] 
E. C. Sandford. ‘Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory oi 
Clark University. L. D. Arnett. ‘xvii. Counting and Adding.’ 
[The psychical counting mechanism is essentially like the ordinary 
mechanical counters ; an important element in throwing it into operation 
is voluntary movement. The section on adding contains notes of pro- 
cedure and rate of work.] F. Kuhlmann. ‘The Place of Mental Imagery 
and Memory among Mental Functions.’ [Discusses, with critical refer- 
ence, the validity of ‘ability to learn’ as a criterion of mind, and as a 
criterion of the existence of the memory-image ; the réle of the image in 
the process of learning; and its ré/e in human life, as now constituted. ] 
R. H. Gault. ‘On Conditions Affecting the Maximal Rate of Voluntary 
Extensor and Flexor Movements of the Right Arm.’ [Discusses the 
effect of various extents of running start ; the MV of the average rate 
of movement; the back pressure or backward start and its duration ; 
practice, fatigue and the differential rate of flexor and extensor move- 
ments.] Literature. F. Kuhlmann. ‘Recent Studies of Normal Illusions 
of Memory.’ Book Notes. Books Received. Vol. xvi, No.4. H.C. 
Stevens. ‘A Plethysmographie Study of Attention.’ [Report of 135 
experiments on the state of active attention. Conclusions: (1) Changes 
in rate of pulse and respiration are brought about by the psychophysical 
process of sensation ; (2) every sensory stimulus, probably in proportion 
to its intensity, tends to produce a fall in volume ; (3) inhibited respira- 
tion is a characteristic of active attention.] I. M. Bentley and G. H. 
Sabine. ‘A Study in Tonal Analysis.—1.’ [Preliminary report of ex- 
periments with rotating fork, with critical reference to previous work. } 
E. H. Hollands. ‘Wundt’s Doctrine of Psychical Analysis and the 
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i Psychical Elements, and Some Recent Criticism.—1. The Criteria of 
the Elements and Attributes.’ [Shows, in the light of an historical 
survey, the criteria employed by Wundt to mark off the elements and 
i] their attributes ; maintains, as against Washburn, that his usage is con- 
iH! sistent.] A. I. Gesell. ‘A Case of Symbolistic Writing with Senile 
iW Delusions.’ [History of the Case; illustrations and analyses of the 
writing.| MM. F. Washburn. ‘Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Vassar College.’ A. Heywood and H. A. Vortriede. ‘1. 
1] Some Experiments on the Associative Power of Smells.’ [Under the 
i experimental conditions, odours have no greater power of recall than 
nonsense-syllables. In real life, the infrequency and isolation of parti- 
cular odours gives the sensations an unusual hold upon the attention. ] 
Psychological Literature. Book Notes. Index. 


Tue JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND ScIENTIFIC METHODs. 
i We regret that we have not hitherto been able to take notice of this new 
specimen of American philosophic enterprise. It is published fortnightly 
in New York, and ably edited by Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia 
University. Each number contains twenty-eight pages and is made up 
of short articles (the longer ones extend over several numbers), discus- 
| sions, reviews of books and abstracts of periodicals, and ‘notes and 
H news’. The Journal is now in the second year of an existence which 
seems amply justified by the conveniences it offers for discussion and the 
excellence of its contents, among which a series of important articles by 
Prof. James may be specially mentioned. Altogether there is no period- 
ical which better avoids the crambe repetita or gives a clearer insight into 
the progress of philosophy across the Atlantic. We append a list of 
the papers and more important discussions for the year 1905: II. 1. B. 
C. Ewer. ‘The Idea of Possibility.” F. EH. Lutz. ‘Biometry.’ II. 2. 
William James. ‘The Thing and Its Relations.’ [Plea for the accept- 
ance of immediate conjunctions and polemic against F. H. Bradley’s 
| denial of the thinkableness of relations.] Meeting of the American 
i Philosophical Association. II. 3. Meeting of the American Psycholo- 
| gical Association. II. 4. Hl. H6éffding. ‘A Philosophical Confession’ 
4 {of his sympathy with irrationalism, pluralism and pragmatism]. B. 
iM L. Gildersleeve. ‘A Syntactician among the Psychologists.’ [‘ Greek 
syntax is all in favour of will as the prius.] W.C. Gore. ‘Image or 
| Sensation.’ II. 5. William James. ‘The Essence of Humanism.’ 
" [To have seen that “though one part of experience may lean upon 
| another part to make it what it is in any one of several aspects in which 
it may be considered, experience as a whole is self-containing and leans 
on nothing”.] F.J.E. Woodbridge. ‘The Nature of Consciousness.’ 
[Not a receptacle, but only a form of connexion of objects.] W. R. 
Newbold. ‘Taurellus.’ B. H. Bode. ‘“ Pure Experience” and the 
External World.’ [Accuses James of solipsism.] II. 6. BR. M. Yerkes. 
‘ Animal Psychology and Criteria of the Psychic.’ A. H. Pierce. ‘In- 
ferred Conscious States and the Equality Axiom.’ II. 7. C. Hl. Judd. 
‘Radical Empiricism and Wundt’s Philosophy.’ [‘*The temper and 
tendencies of the two systems are much alike.”] William James. ‘How 
Two Minds Can Know One Thing.’ [It can be ‘appropriated’ by and 
figure in the two.] H. B. Alexander. ‘Phenomenalism and the Prob- 
lem of Knowledge.’ II. 8. J. Royce. ‘ Kant’s Doctrine of the Basis 
of Mathematics.’ [His theory “has been in one respect wholly aban- 
doned by the modern logic of mathematics,” but its “immortal soul ” is 
that his distinction of analytic and synthetic is false because true thinking 
is both.] ©. J. Keyser. ‘Some Outstanding Problems for Philosophy.’ 
(Mathematical.] II. 9. Colvin. ‘Is Subjective Idealism a Neces- 
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gary Point of View for Psychology?’ | Realistic.] W.B. Pitkin. ‘Logical 
Problems, Old and New.’ [The ‘new’ logic is that of humanism.] William 
James. ‘Is Radical Empiricism Solipsistic?’ [Answers II. 5 and 
protests against the rationalistic tendency to chop experience up into 
discontinuous static objects.] II. 10. G.Rebec. ‘Natural vs. Artistic 
Beauty.’ A. LG. Kellogg. ‘The Possibility of a Psychological Consider- 
ation of Freedom.’ II. 11. William James. ‘The Place of Affectional 
Facts in a World of Pure Experience.’ [As classifications depend on our 
temporary purposes, and no urgent need has yet arisen for treating them 
as rigorously mental or physical, their position is naturally ambiguous. 

R. McDougall. ‘The Discrimination of Critical and Creative Attitudes. 

A. H. Pierce. ‘An Unusual Feature of the Hypnagogic State.’ [Vision 
of a flower seen but not attended to.] Il. 12. W. P. Montague. 
‘The Relational Theory of Consciousness and Its Realistic Implica- 
tions.’ H. A. Overstreet. ‘A Deduction of the Law of Synthesis.’ 
J. Dewey. ‘The Realism of Pragmatism.’ [Regards “the presupposi- 
tions and tendencies of pragmatism as distinctly realistic”; what it 
“takes from idealism is just and only empiricism,” and “the meaning 
of subjectivism is just anti-dualism”.] Il. 18. A. H. Lloyd. ‘The 
Personal and the Factional in the Life of Society.’ [“ There is a case 
for pragmatism in just so far as there is a case for personality ” against 
the factional and professional.] I. W. Riley. ‘Recent Theories of 
Genius.’ Il. 14. J. E. Boodin. ‘The Concept of Time.’ [Reality in 
the concrete is a willing process, and meanings are relative to an active 
self which constructs the past and future.| J. A. Leighton. ‘Self and 
Not-Self in Primitive Experience.’ Western Philosophical Association 
meeting. II. 15. J. Dewey. ‘The Postulate of Immediate Empiri- 
cism.’ [That things “are what they are experienced as,” but from the 
bare concept nothing positive follows.] C. V. Tower. ‘A Neglected 
Context in Radical Empiricism.’ [Discusses James’s conception of con- 
sciousness in I. 18.] R.M. Ogden. ‘The Asthetic Attitude.’ [Activity 
is not always salutary.] II. 16. ©.V. Tower. ‘The Total Context of 
Transcendentalism.’ C.J. Herrick. ‘A Functional View of Nature as 
seen by a Biologist.’ [Instead of saying things are known to us only 
through their behaviour, we should say “the behaviour is the thing so 
far as known”. Structure therefore can be defined only in terms of 
function and mind is function.] 11.17. W.B. Pitkin. ‘The Psycho- 
logy of Eternal Truths.’ [There are timeless meanings immediately 
experienced, but they yield no reason why truth or falsehood should be 
predicated of them. This is why humanists neglect them. Still this 
“mere psychological timelessness is the point of departure for every 
logical-theory”.] HL. F. Osborn. ‘The Ideas and Terms of Modern 
Philosophical Anatomy.’ H. B. Alexander. ‘Quantity, Quality and 
the Function of Knowledge.’ II. 18. W.E. Hocking. ‘The Function 
of Science in Shaping Philosophic Method.’ [A suggestive paper on 
empiricism and rationalism in their relation to system. ‘ Not system is 
empiricism’s ultimate aversion, but the pretended knowledge of ultimate 
wholes, assertion of the finishedness of the infinite.” “The whole cult of 
the given is at heart an assertion of the final impenetrability of existence.”] 
F. Arnold. ‘The Unity of Mental Life.’ [Psychological.] II. 19. D. 
F. Swenson. ‘The Category of the Unknowable.’ J. D. Stoops. ‘The 
Psychology of Religion.’ [Conversion is a change from an ego-centric 
consciousness to a sense of unity with the deeper meaning of life.] C. 
M. Bakewell. ‘Prof. Dewey on Immediate Empiricism.’ II. 20. J. 
R. Angell. ‘ Psychology at the St. Louis Congress.’ E. L. Thorndike. 
‘Measurement of Twins.’ II. 21. W.T. Bush. ‘An Empirical Defini- 
tion of Consciousness.’ [Further discussion of the ‘non-existence’ of 
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consciousness.] W. B. Pillsbury. ‘An Apparent Contradiction in the 
Modern Theory of Judgment.’ [The definitions of judgment as (1) com- 
posed of subject and predicate, and (2) the acquisition of meaning by 
mental states are incompatible.] F. J. E. Woodbridge. ‘ Of what sort 
is Cognitive Experience ?’ [Discussion of Dewey, II. 15.] II. 22. s, 
I. Franz. ‘The Re-education of an Aphasic.’ J. Dewey. ‘Immediate 
Empiricism.’ [Reply to Bakewell, II. 19, “mediation, continuity, recon- 
struction and growth are facts which transcendentalism has failed con- 
sistently to define and account for”; but concepts are not unempirical and 
“meanings may be and are immediately experienced as conceptual ”.] ‘W. 
B. Pitkin. ‘Universals; a Criticism.’ [Of an ‘ultra-psychological ’ 
treatment. } 


INTBRNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xvi., No. 1, October, 1905. 
J. H. Hyslop. ‘Why are we Imperialistic?’ [Imperialism, as a ruling 
principle counteractive of the tendency to independence and individualism 
implied in modern democracy, has taken the place of the older principles 
of aristocracy and authority. It is inevitable so long as the dominance 
of economic and commercial interests is not tempered or controlled by a 
spiritual ideal, which shall similarly take the place of the moral and 
religious ideals associated with the older principles.| Helen Bosanquet. 
‘The Intellectual Influence of Women.’ [Women have shown conclu- 
sively, in our colleges and universities, their capacity for the assimilation 
or reproduction of knowledge; but their best influence upon intellectual 
progress cannot be secured until they obtain, through endowments or 
otherwise, the same opportunities as men for independent constructive 
or productive efforts.] R.A. Woods. ‘Social Work: a New Profession.’ 
[Social work, as a profession, means the effort,on the part of the 
privileged and cultured, to study and to serve, by getting to the heart of 
the life of the great masses of humanity, their present and pressing needs 
and aims. Some definite financial provision should be made for this 
purpose.]| W. R. Benedict. ‘Greek Thought-Movements and their 
Kthical Implications.’ [Greek thought is a progressive distinguishing 
and reuniting of outward and inward, matter and spirit, fact and mean- 
ing.] H.W. Wright. ‘Evolution and Ethical Method.’ [An evolution- 
ary interpretation of morality enables us to recognise both its relative 
character, as dependent on the desires and impulses of individuals, and 
its absolute authority ; the virtues being authoritative as necessary factors 
in the progressive organisation of conduct.] M. V. O'Shea. ‘The De- 
velopment of Ethical Sentiment in the Child.’ [Moral sentiment in the 
individual originates through the endorsement or the resentment of 
instinctive actions by the social environment, and develops in proportion 
as this environment widens and deepens.] H.S. Salt. ‘The Ethics of 
Corporal Punishment.’ [“ Corporal punishment, as the very antithesis 
of moral suasion and the compact embodiment of brute force, is an out- 
rage on the supremacy of the human mind and the dignity of the human 
body”; and “must be uprooted and abandoned before any true measure 
of civilisation can be attained”.] J. Lineham. ‘Sin and Sacrifice.’ 
[The advance from external or ceremonial to internal or moral concep- 
tions of sin and of sacrifice is a corollary of the emergence of the doctrine 
of the immanence of God in man.] Book Reviews. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Aofit, 1905. B. Noblet. ‘The Cultiva- 
tion of the Moral Imagination.’ J. Breuil. ‘A Study of the First Artistic 
Efforts of Young Children.’ [Interesting.] Dr. de Buck. ‘Facts of 
Mental Pathology Bearing on the Associationist or Determinist Theory.’ 
[He promises to prove by physiology and pathology that association of 
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ideas finally sets up in man an organ which is the seat of the ego, of 
personality and will.] Reviews of L. M. Billia, Difendiamo la famiglia, 
and H. de Tourville, History of Private Association, where it is argued 
that the world belongs to the English-speaking races, who have not 
merged the family in the State. ler Septembre, 1905. IL. Desvallees. 
‘Science and Reality.’ [That “there is no science except of quantity,” 
that ‘“‘movement is refractory to science,” that under scientific analysis 
quality passes into quantity, that change can only be viewed under the 
aspect of a number of static points.| V. Bernies. ‘Obsessions and 
Possessions.’ N. Waschide. ‘'l'he International Congress of Psychology’ 
[at Rome, analysis of papers read, chietly on experimental psychology]. 
ler Novembre, 1905. Paul Hermant. ‘Consciousness.’ [The conscious, 
subconscious and unconscious elements of human nature.] F. Warrains. 
‘The Logic of Beauty.’ [Especially in architecture and music.] V. ZL. 
Bernies. ‘The Origin of Ideas.’ [An attempt to work Aristotelianism 
without any tntellectus agens, deriving the cognition of substance and 
phenomena, cause and effect, from the mind’s reflexion on itself as a per- 
manent something, underlying transient states. “ Une impression sans 
sujet, une operation sans une force active, des phénoménes sans sub- 
stance et comme suspendus entre ciel et terre, ne sont-ce pas le plus 
flagrant de non-sens ?” A lucid and suggestive paper. ] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 13e Année, No. 4, July, 1905. 
A. Espinas. ‘Xénophon: I’économie naturelle et Vimpérialisme hél- 
lénique.’ [‘*Xénophon est le seul philosophe grec qui ait reconnu sans 
restriction la légitimité de la propriété individuelle et glorifié la richesse. 
... La Cyropédie continue U Beonomique ; c'est bien ’Eeonomie @un 
faiseur d’empire pour lequel Vempire n’est que l’agrandissement de sa 
maison.”] G. Belot. ‘En quéte dune morale positive (Suite). [The 
first article of this series appeared in the January number.] ML. Winter. 
‘Métaphysique et logique mathématique.’ [The human understanding 
finds complete satisfaction in science. Metaphysics is legitimate only 
as a merely subjective and personal attempt to anticipate the ideal com- 
pletion of science.] P. Boutroux. ‘Correspondance mathématique et 
relation logique.’ [A continuation of the discussion started at the 
Genevan Congress. Cf. Revue for November, 1904.] P. Lacombe. 
‘Taine historien littéraire.’ [A discussion of the underlying assumptions 
of Taine’s literary criticism. “Taine a vu homme, sous un angle 
singuliérement étroit, ce qui fait qu’il a terriblement simplifié ’histoire.”] 
G. Lanson. ‘Le droit du pére de famille et le droit de enfant.’ [An 
interesting discussion with special reference to the political aspects of 
the education problem.] Livres nouveaux, ete. 13¢ Année. No. 5. 
September, 1905. IL. Brunschvicg. ‘Spinoza et ses contemporains.’ 
[This is an excellent article. Brunschvicg seeks to characterise in their 
individuality the philosophies of Pascal and Malebranche, reconstructing 
that personal atmosphere which colours each system, and which the 
historians of philosophy, bent on determining their logical affiliations, 
have more or less ignored. Each system is then compared and con- 
trasted with that of Spinoza.] G@. Dwelshauvers. ‘De l’individualité 
(dialogue philosophique).’ [Consciousness of self can be explained 
neither as feeling nor as memory nor as striving after self-maintenance, 
but only as a harmony which depends for its transitory existence on its 
connexion with that harmonious system of relations which we name 
reason and which does not itself possess individual being.} G. Belot. 
‘En quéte d’une morale positive.’ [Continued from the July number. } 
C. Hémon reviews Sully-Prudhomme’s ‘ La vraie religion selon Pascal’ ; 
and Bernés continues the discussion on the religious education of children. 
Livres nouveaux, etc. 
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RevvuE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ErTRANGER. 30iéme 
année. No. 9, Septembre, 1905. V. Gignoux. ‘Le Role du jugement 
dans les phénomenes atffectifs.’ [A very interesting and important 
attempt towards a conciliation between the widest intellectualism and 
the physiological theory of affective phenomena. ‘The discussion of the 
two positions excluding each other and a lucid analysis of the different 
kinds of emotions lead the author to the conclusion that the immediate 
antecedent, but not the first and profoundest cause, of emotion is always 
to be found in organic processes ; these organic processes themselves are, 
in most cases, a result of judgments. This theory of judgment as acting 
on organic activity and of this latter as productive of emotion, while be- 
longing in one of its elements to a dynamical spiritualism, seems to be 
materialistic in the other. To give it the necessary unity, the author 
refutes briefly the hypothesis which regards mind as being a mere epi- 
phenomenon of matter, and adopts a purely idealistic conception of the 
body.] R. dela Grasserie. ‘La Psychologie de l’argot.’ [Studies the 
French slang with a view of pointing out the psychological character of 
this sort of language and of inquiring what light its study may throw on 
the study of mind. The psychical tendencies in which the principles of 
the slang have their source and the contrivances used for the actualisa- 
tion of these principles are carefully analysed. P. Girard. ‘Sur l’ex- 
pression numérique de l’intelligence des espéces animales.’ [Expounds 
the results of the attempts, made respectively by Manouvrier and by 
Kugéne Dubois, to find a mathematical formula of the relation between 
the weight of the encephalon and the degree of intelligence as considered 
in a given animal species.]| G. Truc. ‘Une illusion de la conscience 
morale.’ [This article is intended to show that moral responsibility does 
not exist at all, but is, as M. Truce calls it, a mere hyperesthesia of the 
sensibility. Virtue is “a brilliant fantasmagory”. The word “illusion” 
is so often and so dogmatically used by the author in dealing—rather 
hastily—with the highest concepts of psychology, of metaphysics and of 
ethics, that there is no doubt the author’s position is, at bottom, a uni- 
versal speculative nihilism : all is illusory, except, of course, Nietzsche's 
and M. Truc’s personal doctrine.] Notices bibliographiques. No. 10. 
Octobre, 1905. Paul Sollier. ‘La Conscience et ses degrés.’ [According 
to Dr. Sollier, consciousness is not at all a form of energy or corresponds 
to any quantity, to any absolute intensity, of cerebral energy ; having no 
existence proper, it is in close connexion of dependence (not with cerebral 
disintegration, as Herzen taught), but with cerebral integration, or, more 
probably, with the integration in the apperception-centre. Its function 
is to register, so to say, the phenomena corresponding to the highest 
(relatively speaking) degree of cerebral activity at a given moment, and 
to simplify the organisation, the conservation and the reactions of the 
impressions received by the brain. Dr. Sollier’s conclusion is that con- 
sciousness, although its essential nature must always elude us, is an 
“essentially” biological and physiological phenomenon which by no 
means may be accepted as a criterium of what distinguishes the psycho- 
logical from the physiological and even from the physical.] C. Bos. 
‘Les éléments affectifs du langage: ses rapports avec les tendances de la 
psychologie moderne.’ [The main tendency of to-day’s psychology is a 
reaction against intellectualism. Recent writers have shown that we 
never have to deal with pure thought, that always a feeling or a senti- 
ment lies concealed in it and governs it; in other words, that knowledge 
is affectivo-intellectual. M. Bos’s purpose is to show that the same 
theory is true as applied to language. Subtle and interesting analysis of 
its formation, development and use brings into relief the perpetual com- 
bination of affective and emotional with rational characters in language, 
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which, consequently, may not be regarded as wholly reducible to con- 
scious factors, but has its very roots in our inmost self, or, as the author 
calls it, in the uanaehine! Draghicesco. ‘De la possibilité des 
sciences sociales.’ {The immense series of centuries which were neces- 
sary to the establishment of immutable cosmic laws and to the full 
evolution of life on our planet, compared with the very short time 
elapsed since the constitution of human societies, forces on us, according 
to M. Draghicesco, the conclusion that we are still, in so far as these 
are concerned, at an epoch of chaos and anomy. At the present day the 
sociological laws are only on their way towards existence ; to try, there- 
fore, to discover now, through observation, sociological laws comparable 
to the laws of nature, is a waste of time. Ina very remote future, when 
the knowledge of nature will be completed and the integration of 
societies into a unique planetary society fully accomplished, then, and 
only then, there shall emerge in full completion, along with the perfect 
social life, the object of the psycho-social sciences. A brief sketch of 
the main phases of this final social harmony ends the article.] J. N. 
Matienzo. ‘La logique comme science objective.’ [A short and valu- 
able defence of the general conception of logic elaborated by Mill, Bain, 
Morgan, Boole, Spencer, Stanley-Jevons and Dr. Venn. The scholastic 
conception of logic should be abandoned as anthropocentric and in- 
adequate ; its function should be not to study the intellectual operations, 
but the universal objective relations we know through those operations, 
to investigate the supreme conditions to which the truths discovered 
by the special sciences are subjected.] Revue Critique: F. Paulhan. 
‘T’Idéalisme @aujourd’hui.’ [An interesting account and critical exami- 
nation of two recent books: Brunschvicg’s L’Idéalisme contemporain and 
Villa’s L’Idealismo moderno.] Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des 
Périodiques étrangers. No. 11. Novembre, 1905. G. Richard. ‘Les 
lois de la solidarité morale.’ [The main conclusions of this important 
article may be summed up thus: Social man alone is able to conceive 
the idea of moral value. his idea implies that of solidarity. The 
individual cannot assign a moral value to any of his acts or to the whole 
of his conduct, if he does not consider its relation to the possible social 
evil, without any regard to his personal happiness. Accordingly, the 
notion of moral value rests on the consciousness of social evil. Conduct 
has a value so much the greater as it attests a greater effort to react against 
the known causes of evil. But morality should not be identified, as it is 
in the positivist conception, with a purely automatic sociality: there is 
no moral value where there is no difficulty to overcome. The automatic 
and instinetive tendencies which arise unconsciously out of life in society 
must needs lead to the irremediable abasement of the collective character 
and even to its dissolution.] IL. Dugas. ‘Sur les abstraits émotionnels.’ 
[M. Ribot has called emotional abstracts some general ideas which have 
not their origin in a fusion of particular images, but result from their 
being grouped about a privileged sentiment. M. Dugas holds that most 
of our general ideas have no other origin. Refuting Galton’s theory and 
analysing the laws of sentiments, he concludes that they are a principle 
of abstraction and are themselves able to be abstracted and generalised. 
Affective abstraction is not derived from the abstraction in representa- 
tions; on the contrary, the former is the principle of the latter.] P. 
Gaultier. ‘La moralité de Vart.’ [Art in itself is neither moral nor 
immorel; it is amoral, that is to say, distinct from morality. But art, 
provided it be not directed against morality, may be rightly considered 
as being an aid to morality. The esthetic sentiment, besides harmonising 
wonderfully with the sentiments properly called moral, prepares and 
even incites us to morality through the analogies which exist between 
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the :esthetic and the moral activities. Genuine xsthetic pleasure, far 
trom being an obstacle to morality, as some think, rather stimulates, 
through its nobleness and purity, to virtuous effort, and constitutes a 
transition from the satisfaction of a basely selfish existence to the joys of 
moral life.] Revue Générale: C. G. Pieavet. ‘Le Matérialisme his- 
torique et son évolution.’ [Shows, in analysing the writings of Marx 
and Engels principally, the continuous development of the doctrine of 
historical materialism.] Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des 
Périodiques ¢trangers. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoGIE. ‘Tome iv., Nos. 3 and 4. E. Claparede. 
‘Esquisse d’une théorie biologique du sommeil.’ [Sleep is a defensive 
function, an instinet which aims, in rendering the animal inert, to pre- 
vent it from reaching the stage of exhaustiou.] R. Senet. ‘ Quelques 
considérations sur la nyctophobie chez les enfants.’ [In most cases, 
nyctophobia is simply a collateral phobia; in the rest, it is not a fear of 
darkness, but of that which the darkness may conceal.] A. Lemaitre. 
‘A propos des suicides de jeunes gens.’ A, Dégalier. ‘ Notes psycho- 
logiques sur les négres pahonins.’ Recueil de faits: Documents et 
Discussions. P. Bovet et H. Jaceard. ‘Exemples de travail utile 
pendant le réve.’ T. Jonckheere. ‘ Le 2éme Conférence Belge pour 
VPAimélioration du Sort de ’Enfance Anormale.’ Bibliographie. Notes 
diverses. [Necrology: Mare Thury.] Tome v., No. 1. W. James. 
‘La notion de conscience.’ [Consciousness, as ordinarily understood, no 
more exists than matter does. Certain experiences, within the whole of 
experience, play the part of things known; certain others, the part of 
knowing subjects ; the distinction is functional only, not ontological, and 
things and thoughts are both made up of the same stuff, namely, the 
material of experience in general.] EE. Claparéde. ‘La psychologie 
comparce est elle légitime?’ [Comparative psychology has the same 
right to existence that human psychology enjoys ; and recent attempts 
to replace it by a physiological conception and terminology have led to 
linguistic confusion and to over-simplitication of mechanistic ideas.] F. 
Miller. ‘Quelques faits d’imagination créatrice subconsciente :’ avec 
introduction par T. Flournoy. [Report of certain facts of instantaneous 
autosuggestion ; transcription and analysis of a dream poem, and of a 
hypnagogic poem and drama.]  Bibliographie. Publications regues. 
Notes diverses. 


ZEITSCHRIET FUR PsyCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxxvii., Heft 3 and 4. P. Ephrussi. ‘ Experimentelle Beitriige zur 
Lehre vom Gediichtnis.—1.’ [Experiments on the influence of rapidity of 
reading on memorising show that with the method of learning-by-heart 
(Krlernung) a quick reading, with the method of hits-and-misses (Treffer) 
a slow reading, is the more economical. The reason is that the latter 
method is the more sensitive to the reduction of associations by lapse of 
time.] R. P. Angier. ‘ Vergleichende Messung der kompensatorischen 
Rollungen beider Augen.’ [Amount and direction of torsion are practic- 
ally the same for both eyes. Criticism of Delage.] E. Reimann. ‘Die 
scheinbaren Vergrésserung der Sonne und des Mondes am Horizont.’ 

Explanation in terms of the atmosphere as a transparent medium.] 

iteraturbericht. Bd. xxxvii., Heft 5. G. Alexander and R. Barany. 
‘ Psychophysiologische Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Stato- 
lithenapparates fiir die Orientierung im Raume an Normalen und Taub- 
stummen, nebst Beitriigen zur Orientierung mittels taktiler und optischer 
Empfindungen.—1.’ [Report of experiments on direction of lines drawn 
on forehead, and on visual determination of vertical, etc., with head or 
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body normal or inclined.] B. Hammer. ‘Zur experimentellen Kritik 
der Theorie der Aufmerksamkeitsschwankungen.’ [Visual fluctuation 
is due to local adaptation and change of fixation ; auditory fluctuation 
does not exist.| Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxvii., Heft 6. RR. P. Angier. 
‘ Vergleichende Bestimmungen der Peripheriewerte des trichromatischen 
und des deuteranopischen Auges.’ [The brightness maximum of the 
peripheral curve of the deuteranope (so-called green blind) is definitely 
shifted towards the long-wave end of the spectrum.] G@. Alexander and 
R. Barany. ‘ Psychophysiologische Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung 
des Statolithenapparates, u.s.w.—1.’ [Report of further visual experi- 
ments, and of forehead-line experiments with deaf mutes. Under these 
experimental conditions the statolith apparatus plays no part in the 
formation of ideas.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxviii., Heft. 1. K. ZL. 
Schaefer and P. Mahner. ‘Vergleichende psychophysiologische Ver- 
suche an taubstummen, blinden und normalsinnigen Kindern.’ [Experi- 
ments with lifted weights. The percentage of r-cases is greatest with 
the deaf mutes, least with the normal children.] G. Alexander. ‘ Zur 
Frage der phylogenetischen, vikariierenden Ausbildung der Sinnesor- 
gane: tiber das statische und das Gehérorgan von Tieren mit kongenital 
defektem Sehapparat ; Maulwurf (Talpa europa) und Blindmaus (Spalax 
typhlus).’ R. Barany. ‘Experimenteller Beitrag zur Psychologie des 
Urteils: iiber mehrere von dem Grade der Aufmerksamkeit abhiingige 
Urteilsphiinomene im Gebiete unsicherer taktiler Empfindungen.’ [Ex- 
periments on the determination of the ‘vertical in space’ by means of 
tactual sensations ; explanation of errors by direction, degree and inertia 
of attention.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxviii., Heft 2 and 3. A. von 
Szily. ‘Bewegungsnachbild und Bewegungskontrast.’ [The after-image 
of movement is to be physiologically, not psychologically explained ; 
it is not even an illusion of sense, since its quality and quantity 
can always be foretold, and it remains the same under uniform con- 
ditions of stimulation. In all probability, its immediate physiological 
substrate is central: this brings it into connexion with Exner’s ‘sen- 
sation of movement,’ the existence and primitive character of which 
are further vouched for by the phenomena of movement contrast 
(cloud contrast and contour contrast).]| Piper. ‘Beobachtungen 
an einem Fall von totaler Farbenblindheit des Netzhautzentrums im 
einen und von Violettenblindheit des anderen Auges.’ [The violet blind- 
ness can be explained in terms of the Young-Helmholtz theory. The 
co-existence of a daylight and a twilight total colour-blindness in the 
right eye speaks for von Kries’s theory. The daylight blindness itself 
may be tentatively explained either from the Fick-Kénig modification of 
the Helmholtz theory, or by a combination of von Kries’s and Hering’s 
theories.| Hl. Zwaardemaker. ‘Riechend Schmecken.’ [Repetition 
of Nagel’s experiment gives a positive result: Disse’s beakers in the 
regio olfactoria may, therefore, mediate taste sensation.] W. Nagel. 
‘Bemerkungen zu der vorstehenden Arbeit von Zwaardemaker “ Riechend 
Schmecken”.’ [Apart from individual differences, the taste sensation 
may come from the epiglottis.] Literaturbericht. Erwiderungen. F. 
Weinmann, ‘Zur Strukturder Melodie. H, C, Stevens. ‘Schwankun- 
gen der Zeitschiitzung und vasomotorische Kurven.’ Bd. xxxviii., Heft 4. 
T. Lipps. ‘ Zur Verstiindigung iiber die geometrischoptischen Tiiuschun- 
gen.’ [A re-statement of the author's weli-known theory of the geometrical 
optical illusions, with special reference to the work of Wundt, Schumann 
and Pearce.] W. Sternberg. ‘ Irrtiimliches und Tatsiichliches aus der 
Physiologie des siissen Geschmackes.’ [Deals with certain artificial 
synthetic nitrogenous sweet-tasting substances of the cyclical or aro- 
matic series (dulcin, glucin, and homologous and isomeric compounds). 
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Emphasises the frequency of sensory illusion in the sphere of taste.] 
Literaturbericht. Bd. xxxviii., Heft 5 and 6. Literaturbericht. I, M. 
Bentley. ‘Entgegnung.’ L. Hirschlaff, mit Unterstutzung von H. C, 
Warren, ‘ Bibliographie der psychophysiologischen Literatur des Jahres,, 
1903.’ [2,575 titles.] 


ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PsycHoLocik. Bd. v., Heft 3 and 4. E, 
Landmann-Kalischer, ‘Ueber den Erkenntniswert aesthetischer Ur- 
teile: ein Vergleich zwischen Sinnes- und Werturteilen.’ [The author 
maintains that wsthetic valuation is mediated by an ‘organ’ which in 
function and operation resembles the organs of sense ; that the esthetic 
judgment is, as regards objective validity, on a par with the sensory 
judgment ; and that beauty is as much a property of ‘things’ as their 
sensible quality is. Part i. (feeling and value; feeling and cognition) 
discusses the ‘ subjectivity’ of feeling, and asserts that, as there are 
objectively and subjectively conditioned sensations, so are there the two 
types of feelings. As a number of perceptions is presupposed for the 
‘form quality,’ which is none the less immediate, and passes for percep- 
tion, so do the form-qualities constitute the basis for a new perception, 
that of beauty. Part ii. treats of the subjective and objective reliability 
(in Stumpf’s sense) of judgments of value : the parallel with the secondary 
qualities is ingeniously worked through, and illustrated by reference to 
illusions of value, psychological, physiological and physical. A chapter 
is devoted to the criteria of the correctness of sensory judgments and 
judgments of value, where the parallel still holds; and another to the 
qualities of «esthetic feeling (beauty and ugliness are, tentatively, put 
down as the sole ultimate qualities). The author concludes with the 
remark that, as in the eighteenth century the subjectivity of sensation 
was proved by proof of its indiscriminability from feeling, so now the 
objectivity of the properties of ‘things’ apprehended by feeling must be 
proved by setting them in the same class with sensible qualities.] I. A. 
Gheorgov. ‘Die ersten Anfiinge des sprachlichen Ausdrucks fiir das 
Selbstbewusstsein bei Kindern.’ [Detailed study of the language of two 
boys. The author stresses the importance of temperament. He main- 
tains (against Meumann and others) that the possessive pronoun appears 
later than the personal.] R. Vogt. ‘ Die psychophysiologische Erkli- 
rung der Sehnentransplantation.’ [Establishes the law, by reference to 
Ebbinghaus’s ‘backward’ associations and Miiller’s memory work with 
anapwests, that the act of cortical learning in this case follows the type of 
the process of learning at large.] Referate. W. Wirth, ‘ Fortschritte 
auf dem Gebiete der Psychophysik der Licht- und Farbenempfindung.— 
u.’ A, Netschajeff. ‘Die Psychologie in Russland, 1904.’ Kinzelbe- 
sprechungen. Bd. vi. Heft 1 and 2. T. Lipps. ‘Die Wege der 
Psychologie.’ [Up to a certain point, all psychologists must follow the 
same road: that of descriptive psychology. This is an ego-psychology, 
not an atomism ; it recognises the difference of contents and objects ; it 
clears up the term ‘activity,’ ete. Beyond it, one may take the path of 
pure psychology, seeking and finding the “Ich an sich” ; or that of causally 
explanatory psychology ; or that of psychophysiology (which presupposes 
descriptive and explanatory psychology). Finally, in a metaphysics of 
mind, explanatory returns to pure psychology.] A. Meinong. ‘ Ueber 
Ueteilsgefiihle : was sie sind und was sie nicht sind.’ [Reply to Lipps. 
The judgments wnich serve as the psychological presuppositions of the 
emotions of joy and sorrow ; the objective, as distinguished from the 
object, of judgment ; feelings of knowledge and feelings of value ; pre- 
determination of objects ; the interpretation of feelings of judgment as 
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activity feelings.]| M. Wertheimer, ‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
zur Tatbestandsdiagnostik.’ [Seeks to answer the question whether one 
can, by experimental methods, discover that a given person knows or does 
not know of a given set of circumstances. The method is that of uncon- 
strained associations, a word being shown and the reactor answering by 
another word. There are five groups of experiments: entirely uncon- 
trolled preliminary series ; series based on given circumstances unknown 
to the reactor ; series based on known circumstances; the same, with 
instructions to the reactor to conceal his knowledge; and introspective 
series. Analysis of results leads to an affirmative answer to the general 
question. Conditions of temporal and qualitative abnormality of critical 
reactions are association, persistence, Einstellung, and affective and 
volitional phenomena.] O, Kohnstamm, ‘ Intelligenz und Anpassung : 
Entwurf zu einer biologischen Darstellung der seelischen Vorgiinge.’ 
{Author’s summary, largely terminological, of paper in Ann. d. Naturphil., 
1903.] HL. Hielscher. ‘ Vélker- und individual-psychologische Unter- 
suchungen zur iilteren griechischen Philosophie.—m1.’ [Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno, Heraclitus.] W. Peters. 
‘ Der 5te internationale Psychologenkongress in Rom, 26, bis 30. April, 
1905.’ Referate. E. Duerr. ‘ Beitriige zur Erkenntnispsychologie in 
der. erkenntnistheoretischen und psychologischen Literatur der Jahre 
1902-1904.’ HKinzelbesprechungen. 


Kant-StuDIEN. Bd. x., Heft 3. This number is devoted to the 
celebration of the centenary of Schiller’s death. It is prefaced by a 
reproduction in colours of the portrait of Schiller by Gerhard vy. 
Kiigelgen, and also gives two other portraits in black and white. 
Rudolf Eucken. ‘Was kinnen wir heute aus Schiller gewinnen ?’ 
[The chief ills of our present-day civilisation, its mechanising of life and 
its pessimism, find their remedy in the teaching of Schiller.] F. A. 
Schmid. ‘Schiller als theoretischer Philosoph.’ |An historical account 
of the development of Schiller’s philosophical views.]| | Jonas Cohn. 
‘Das Kantische Element in Goethes Weltanschauung.’ [This is a most 
interesting and valuable article. Cohn seeks to show to what extent 
and in what manner Goethe, under the influence of Schiller, assimilated 
the teaching of Kant in the several departments of epistemology, ethics, 
wsthetics, and philosophy of religion.] Bruno Bauch. ‘Schiller und die 
Idee der Freiheit.. Hl. Vaihinger. ‘ Zwei Quellenfunde zu Schillers 
philosophischer Entwickelung.’ [(1.) A dissertation De Urigine Characteris 
Animi presented at the Karlsschule in 1784. Schiller’s name occurs 
among the list of respondents. (u.) A Freimaurerliederbuch, pub- 
lished in 1784, quite possibly inspired Schiller’s Lied an die Freude.] 
W. Windelband. ‘Schillers transscendentaler Idealismus.’ [In this 
excellent article Windelband defines Schiller’s exact contribution to the 
development of Kant’s transcendental Idealism. | 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritik. Bad. 
exxv., Heft 2. Julius Bergmann. ‘Das Verhiiltniss des Fiihlens, des 
Begehrens und des Wollens zum Vorstellen und Bewusstsein.’ [A long 
and difficult study which, with its continuation in the following number, 
fills eighty pages of the review. The lamented author, who belonged to 
the school of Objective Idealism, treats desire as a species of representa- 
tion.] A. Hoffmann. ‘Zur geschichtlichen Bedeutung der Naturphil- 
osophie Spinozas.’ [Spinoza owed more to Hobbes than to Descartes, 
being particularly indebted to him for his confidence in the geometrical 
method. In physical science he follows Descartes, but, like Hobbes, he 
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is primarily interested in the sciences of human nature.] Chr. D. 
Pflaum. ‘Bericht iiber die italienische philosophische Litteratur des 
Jahres, 1902.’ [Treats with particular appreciation the works of 
Francesco de Sarlo and Benedetto Croce.] Recensionen, ete. Bad. 
exxvi., Heft 1. Julius Bergmann. ‘Das Verhiiltniss u.s.w.’ (Schluss). 
Robert M. Wernaer. ‘ Die Hinfiihlung und das Symbol.’ [‘ Einfiihlung,’ 
the most important of all terms in modern German esthetics, has no 
single English equivalent. It stands for the mental process by which 
the spectator projects his own personality into an external object, living 
its life, and animating it with feelings like his own. Now, according to 
this paper, Lipps holds that ‘ Kinfiihlung,’ so understood, is convertible 
with symbolisation, with the process whereby sensuous objects become 
invested with a spiritual signiticance. Wernaer, on the contrary, argues 
with great subtlety that in a symbol the material embodiment always 
remains inadequate to the spiritual content, and that its wsthetic per- 
ception is always accompanied by a consciousness of that inadequacy in 
the beholder; whereas in ‘Kinfiihlung, so long as it lasts, the com- 
mensurateness of the outward form to the inner meaning is complete. 
Only when we detach our personality from the «esthetic object and view 
it as an independent subject with a life of its own, does the consciousness 
of it as a symbol, with all the symbol’s felt inadequacy to the charge of 
spiritual significance, come into play.]| Anton Korwan. ‘Zur Ver- 
theidigung des Pantheismus Eduard von Hartmanns.’ [Upholds the 
logical cohesion of Hartmann’s theology against the theistic arguments 
of Andresen. ] 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Neue Folge. Bd. xi., Heft 
3, 23rd August, 1905. HL. Leser. ‘Uber die Méglichkeit der Betrach- 
tung von unten und von oben in der Kulturphilosophie.’ [Deals with 
the problem of the relation and opposition between the science and the 
philosophy of religion. Critical estimation of the scientific point of 
view designed to show its ultimate inadequacy.] D. Adolf Maller. 
‘Quellen und Ziele sittlicher Entwickelung.’ [Written rather from the 
point of view of the religious consciousness. Das Gewissen das Gewisseste 
am Menschen ist. Moral evolution presupposes persistent germs in human 
nature connecting it with unselfish spiritual powers. Human selfishness 
is rooted in the bodily organism, and man knows that he is the re- 
sponsible ruler over the life of the body. It is the task of conscious 
beings to transform the impulses of sense into such moral impulses as 
may subserve the community of spirit.] Prof. Dr. J. J. Hoffmann. 
‘Exakte Darstellung aller Urteile und Schliisse.’ [An effort to give 
these simple, exact, mathematical form. As examples: S is P is repre- 


sented by S =| unless the identity S = P is known. The hypothetical 


judgment by §|| = Examples of the syllogism would oceupy too much 


space.| Hermann Planck. ‘Das Problem der moralischen Willens- 
freiheit.’ [The entire essence of freedom consists in the power to rise 
above immediate feeling, to liberate other feelings, spiritual and moral, 
for comparison, to strengthen or weaken those already present by the 
power of imagination. Article endeavours to show the applicability of 
Karl Planck’s abstract law of concentration and dissipation to the con- 
crete sphere of morals. We can grasp the possibility of unselfish motives, 
as the real source of the moral law, by viewing each incorporation of one 
ego with another as a manifestation of the positive side of this universal 
law of motion.] Eugen Posch. ‘Uber einige metaphysische Ansichten.’ 
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[An attack on Theism and defence of Naturalism in the form of a rather 
sarcastic criticism of the Metaphystk of Dr. Georg Runze.] Anna 
Tumarkin. ‘ Bericht iiber die deutsche iisthetische Literatur aus den 
Jahren 1900-1905.’ Neuste Erscheinungen, etc. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. xviii, Heft 2. Dyroff. ‘Das Ich 
und Empfindung Vorstellung Bewusstseinslage.’ [Every separation be- 
tween the subject and the object of the Ego as feeling and the Ego as will 
necessarily entails contradiction. We can have no better mental image 
of the Ego than that of the word J; all others, however complex they may 
be, are inadequate.] Gutberlet. ‘Die Lange-Ribotsche Gefthlstheorie.’ 
[In this paper the writer combats the doctrine that the various feelings of 
pain and pleasure—fear, anger, sympathy, ete.—are identical with their 
outward manifestations. They have, as a matter of fact, nothing in 
common with these bodily changes, but are quite apart; although ac- 
companied by them and accompanying them, they are at an immeasur- 
able distance.] Sehmidlin. ‘Die Philosophie Ottos von Freising.’ 
[This is the first of a series of articles, destined to make known one of 
the earliest of Mediwval German philosophers. In the present article, 
after a review of his general position as a philosopher, his attitude to- 
wards Aristotle is considered. Otto von Freising was one of the first of 
German students of Aristotle. Bd. xviii., Heft 3. Dyroff. ‘ Der Ich- 
gedanke.’ {The writer passes in review the concept of the Ego, as under- 
stood by Aristotle and the Scholastics, down to Descartes, whose ‘ Cogito 
ergo sum,’ and whose famous criterion of truth, first posited the Subject 
as something different from Thought and Being, and the Subject as 
something necessarily related to both; and whose confusion between 
these two ideas was the origin of all the confusion which has followed 
since in the later schools of philosophical thought.] Adlhoch. ‘Zum 
wissenschaftlichen Erkliirung des Atheismus.’ [This is the first of two 
articles. The writer asks: (1) Whether Atheism as a theoretical convic- 
tion, and not merely as a practical state of mind in which one does not 
care to think whether God exists or not, is possible. He answers, yes, 
most decidedly. (2) If so, how is such Atheism to be explained? He 
answers: By the perversion of our natural tendency towards an absolute 
and incomprehensible Ultimate, which ought to be recognised, but which 
men refuse to recognise. In this article Atheism is demonstrated as a 
fact, and the arguments of St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and in modern times 
of Gutberlet and Zigliara, against its possibility, are partly explained in 
the author's sense and partly refuted.] Sehmidlin. ‘Die Philosophie 
Ottos von Freising.’ [The writer continues his account of Otto’s philos- 
ophy, and compares him with the Realist, Gilbert de la Porée, whom he 
follows ina good many points.] Bd. xviii., Heft 4. Adlhoch, ‘Zur 
wissenschaftlichen Erklirung des Atheismus.’ [After having shown in 
the previous number that not only practical, but also speculative Atheism 
is both possible and a fact, the writer shows how this comes to pass ; by 
a complete perversion and degradation of the mental faculties. This pro- 
ceeds from the tendency to deny the divinity of Christ : which produces 
an attitude of mind that must logically end in Atheism.] Haas. ‘ Uber 
den Unterschied, naherhin iiber den Unterschied yon Wesenheit und 
Dasein.’ [Here the different kinds of difference are enumerated, and the 
conclusion is that Essence and Existence are identical in the Infinite or 
Absolute Being, whereas in creatures there is a real (sachliche) difference be- 
tween them.] Holtum, ‘ Die scholast. Philosophie in ihrem Verhiiltnis zu 
Wissenschaft, ete.’ [This paper gives the outline of a controversy between 
Father Diego and others. Father Diego is averse to scholastics following 
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modern methods of philosophical and scientific investigation, whilst his. 
adversaries maintain that these must be followed on parallel lines and 
equally with metaphysical studies. The writer does not sympathise 
with Father Diego.| Sehmidlin, ‘Die Philosophie Ottos von Freising.’ 
[This, the sequel and conclusion of a paper on a German medieval phil- 
osopher, examines Freising’s ontological and cosmological speculations, 
and points out especially what connexion they have with those of Gilbert 
de la Porée and the Fathers of the Church.] Dyroff. ‘Das Selbstbe- 
wusstsein.’ [This paper is a series of remarks intended to complete the 
writer’s previous arguments on the same subject in the Jahrbuch, by 
which he strives to show that self-consciousness proves the existence 


of a real ego.] 
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IX.—NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. BRADLEY AND SELF-CONTRADICTION.! 


Mr. Bradley’s comment in the last number of Minp (p. 439) on my 
article in the April number must, I suppose, be taken to mean that he 
conceives himself to have already met the objections I have raised to his 
doctrine of the Absolute Criterion. I do not find, however—and I do 
not think any one else, Mr. Bradley himself included, will be able to find 
—any passage or passages in the pages he now refers to in which the 
main objection I have urged has been even so much as recognised. The 
gravamen of my criticism lay in this, that whereas Mr. Bradley had 
asserted that the principle of contradiction affords an absolute criterion 
for distinguishing appearance from reality, I pointed out that self- 
contradiction is only foreign to reality in so far as it is foreign to 
appearance as such. But if I have been blind in this matter, Mr. 
Bradley will, of course, be able to open my eyes by the easy expedient 
of supplying actual quotations to bear out his present assertion. 

On the other hand, we may welcome Mr. Bradley’s admission that 
there wre “ difficulties,” and even that the “last word” has not yet been 
said, in respect of a principle which in his last edition he still proclaimed 
to be absolute and indisputable. For how can a criterion be indisputable 
which has to meet objections, or absolute which can only hope to do so 
by the help of final reservations ? At the same time, I would deprecate 
the suggestion conveyed in Mr. Bradley’s note that a radical objection 
to his doctrine of the Absolute Criterion must forthwith assume the 
dignified status of a “final difficulty” in the theory of knowledge. 


Howarp V. Knox. 


M. POINCARE’S SCIENCE ET HYPOTHESE. 


LE DirecteuR,—Vous avez bien voulu me demander si 
javais quelques observations 4 faire au sujet de Varticle que M. B. 
Russell a consacré & mon livre, Science et Hypothese, dans le numéro 
de juillet 1905. J’en aurais beaucoup, évidemment, mais je ne voudrais 
ni abuser de votre hospitalité, ni revenir sur des discussions anciennes ; 
je me bornerai done & quelques bréves remarques. 

M. Russell parle d’abord de l’arithmétique et du réle du principe d’in- 
duction compléte. Pour lui ce principe n’est que la définition du nombre 
entier. Je viens d’écrire sur ce sujet un article qui va paraitre dans la 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. Je me contenterai de renvoyer 
4 cet article et d’expliquer en un mot, que le principe d’induction com- 


We regret that Captain Knox’s note was received too late for insertion 
in the last number of Mrnp. 
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pléte, ne signifie pas comme le croit M. Russell que tout nombre entier 
peut étre obtenu par additions successives, c’est & dire peut étre défini 
par récurrence. II signifie que sur tout nombre qui peut étre défini par 
récurrence, on a le droit de raisonner par récurrence. 

L’auteur ajoute que dans l’induction mathématique on ne passe pas du 
particulier au général, entendu que le principe d’induction est plus général 
que la proposition 4 démontrer ; mais 4 ce compte on pourrait dire tout 
aussi bien que les sciences physiques procédent du général au particulier, 
entendu que le principe @induction physique est plus général qu'une loi 
physique quelconque. 

En ce qui concerne la géométrie, j’ai eu avec M. Russell une longue 
discussion, et je vois qu’il persiste dans son opinion, comme je persiste 
dans la mienne ; mais il y a une phrase qui peut-étre fait mieux com- 
prendre Vorigine de notre désaccord, “so that objects,” dit M. Russell, 
“which we perceive as near together. . . .” Et le mot perceive revient 
plusieurs fois sous sa plume. Quant & moi, je n’emploie jamais le verbe 
percevoir, ni le substantif perception par ce que je ne sais pas ce quiils 
veulent dire. J’ignore si la perception est une sensation ou un juge- 
ment, et je crois voir que les philosophes qui emploient ce mot, lenten- 
dent les uns dans le premier sens, les autres dans le second. C’est pour- 
quoi j’évite de ’employer. 

Dans le eas de la distance géométrique, j’ai montré que quand nous 
sentons qwune distance est plus petite qu’une autre, il arrive souvent 
quwen réalité c’est la premiére qui est la plus grande, cela est d’observa- 
tion vulgaire ; quand nous juycons qu'une distance est plus petite qu’une 
autre ; je dis que nous jugeons en vertu de certaines conventions que nous 
avions adoptées parce que nous les trouvions commodes. M. Russell 
semble donner au mot percevoir un troisiéme sens, mais ce sens, je ne le 
comprends pas. 

L’auteur parle ensuite du mouvement relatif. “ M. Poincaré says,” dit-il, 
“ This affirmation, ‘ the earth turns round,’ has no meaning, or, in other 
words, these two propositions, ‘the earth turns round,’ and ‘it is con- 
venient to suppose that the earth turns round,’ have one and the same 
meaning. But if ‘the earth turns round’ has no meaning, it has the 
same meaning as ‘ Abracadabra,’ and, if M. Poinearé is right, the same 
meaning, that it is more convenient than Abracadabra.” 

Je m’étonne que M. Russell, qui avait parfaitement compris ma pensée, 
n/ait pu résister au plaisir de profiter équivoqre pour lancer un 
épigramme. Si je dis, le métre est la vraie unité de longueur cela n’a 
aucun sens, ou plutdt en réalité j’ai voulu dire, le métre est lunité de 
longueur la plus convenable. Et bien c’est la méme-chose. Quand je 
dis, la terre tourne, cela a l’air de vouloir dire; les vrais axes de coor- 
données, sont ceux par rapport auxquels la terre tourne en 24 heures, 
tandis qu’en réalité cela veut dire ; les axes de coordonnées les plus conven- 
ables sont ceux, ete. 

J’ai dit que les questions relatives aux qualités des choses réelles sont 
unmeaning ; par ce que pour qu’une question ait un sens, il faut qu’on 
puisse concevoir une réponse qui ait un sens. Or cette réponse ne pour- 
rait étre faite qw’avec des mots et ces mots ne pourraient exprimer que 
des états psychologiques, des qualités secondaires subjectives, qui ne pour- 
raient étre celles des choses réelles ; 4 la fin du paragraphe qu’il consacre 
& cette question, M. Russell dit : “ We may even push the theory further, 
and say that in general even the relations are for the most part unknown, 
and what is known are properties of the relations, such as are dealt with 
by mathematics. And this, I think, expresses substantially the same 
view as that which M. Poincaré really holds.” 

M. Russell ne s’est pas trompé, c’est bien 14 ma pensée. 
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Ala fin, M. Russell n’a pas lair trés satisfait de ce que je dis de la 
probabilit¢é. Je n’en suis pas trés satisfait non plus et je serais heurenx 
si M. Russell avait quelque chose de plus satisfaisant & proposer. 

PoOINcARE. 


M. Poincaré’s reply to my review in Mrnp, July, 1905, calls for a few 
words of explanation. 

On the subject of mathematical induction I await his forthcoming 
article in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. But I should like to 
clear up a misunderstanding as to the sense in which, as I hold, mathe- 
matical induction does not proceed from the particular to the general. 
(Mathematical induction, by the way, does not detine integers, but finite 
integers.) The principle may be stated as follows: “A number 7 is 
said to obey mathematical induction if it possesses every property which 
(1) belongs to 0, and (2) belongs to m + 1 whenever it belongs to 
m’. Here the principle itself is doubly general, since (a) it makes a 
statement about all properties, ()) it makes a statement about all num- 
bers. The statement about all numbers occurs in (2) above. And when 
we have taken a particular property, and thus ceased to concern cur 
selves with the general principle of induction, we still have a general 
statement about all numbers. Let us take an instance: Suppose we 
wish to prove that if n obeys mathematical induction, then 7 is not equal 
ton +1. Weprove (a) that 0 is not equal to 1, (b) that if m is not equal 
tom + 1,then m + lis not equal tom +2. Here (h) is a statement 
about «all numbers. It is only from (#) and (hb) together that we reach 
the desired conclusion. The generality of ()) is not the kind of generality 
that M. Poincaré supposes me to mean when he suggests that I wish to 
adduce the principle of mathematical induction itself as a necessary 
premiss in all its applications. 

As regards geometry, I do not think it is necessary to my point to 
decide what is meant by perception. My point is that relations of order, 
as opposed to metrical relations, are in some sense given in experience, 
and that this appears to show that spatial relations are to some extent 
empirically determined. 

I regret that my remark about “ Abracadabra” appeared to be a mere 
epigram. I meant to suggest that what it is convenient to suppose must 
have some meaning, and I did not suppose that I was “ profiting by an 
ambiguity,” which I should be most unwilling to do consciously. 

B. Russet. 


MR. MACCOLL’S VIEWS ON LOGICAL EXISTENCE. 


Mr. MacColl in the last number of Minp replied to my note in the 
previous number. He has put the matter so clearly that no doubt 
whatever can be entertained as to the position he occupies, but I still 
think that there are certain important considerations that prevent the 
general adoption of his view. Mr. Russell has well expounded from one 
standpoint the doctrine commonly held. The following criticisms may 
throw some further light upon the subject. 

In my view it is not permissible to consider the Universe of Discourse 
as made up of two universes. The Universe of Discourse in Symbolic 
Logic means all the things that we are talking about. Now such a 
universe may be divided into two compartments, but each of these does 
not form a universe by itself. This is not a matter of mere words, 
but is one of principle. “‘Vithin our Universe of Discourse there is not 
a universe of unrealities: all the members of the Universe of Dis- 
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course are on an equal footing as regards logical reality. The premisses 
decide what compartments are to be erased, 7.e., what members are to 
be declared non-existent. When the Universe of Discourse is divided 
into two compartments, the fact that a subdivision of one compartment 
is destroyed does not place that subdivision in the other compartment. 
The number of divisions in the Universe of Discourse is limited by the 
number of terms mentioned in the premisses: it is not allowable, after 
having arrived at our compartments in this way, to go over them and 
state that some of them have existence—in Mr. Russell’s (a) sense—and 
some have not, for to do such a thing would be to assume the presence 
of a further premiss, giving this additional information. Since, then, in 
the same argument there cannot be two universes, it is correct, in de- 
scribing 0, to speak of a class with no members rather than to speak of 
a universe of unrealities. 

When Mr. Russell said that some meanings of existence lie ‘ wholly 
outside Symbolic Logic,’ he did not mean, we may be quite sure, that 
the logician cannot manipulate arguments dealing with the various kinds 
of existence. What was meant was that Symbolic Logic, in occupying 
itself ‘with any question whatever on which it can throw any light ’— 
questions of existence among others—does not adopt any special meaning 
of existence that may be found in Metaphysics. 

Mr. MacColl believes that his fundamental division into realities and 
unrealities supplies a method of getting rid of certain paradoxes that 
ordinary symbolists have to encounter; but from what I have said 
above it will be seen that this advantage is realised only by means of a 
procedure that is based on unjustifiable assumptions. He says that, 
whereas ordinary symbolists are led to state that ‘Every round square 
(a null-class) is a triangle,’ he can say ‘No round square is a triangle’. 
Such a universal negative can be reached only by labelling some of the 
compartments real, and some unreal, and to do this two premisses are 
assumed, viz., ‘ No round squares are real,’ and ‘ All triangles are real’. 

My division of the Universe of Discourse, when there are two terms 0 
and ‘existent,’ into four compartments was only intended to show that 
the second and the third compartment do not constitute all the existing 
things in the universe. It is quite true, as Mr. MacColl suggests, that, 
with a premiss as to the meaning of 0, these four compartments might 
be decreased in number. But, when the reduction commenced, we should 
not proceed on the same lines, because he would say that the compartment 
«0Q-existent’ is to find a place in his universe of unrealities, whereas I 
should say that the compartment in question has no occupants. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his reply to my note Mr. MacColl, in 
discussing the implications AB: A and 7: A, introduces doctrines which 
cannot be discussed here, but which I have criticised in another place.! 
I can only just state that with Mr. Johnson I think (1) it is not correct 
to speak of propositions as ‘always true,’and (2) the term ‘certainly’ 
refers to a relation in which the thinker stands to an implication, and, 
where such term occurs, this relation must be definitely stated before 
the logician has material upon which to work. And, in contradistinction 
to the way in which Mr. MacColl speaks at the close of his reply to Mr. 
Russell, I should say that it is unadvisable to think of several symbolic 
systems, each equal to dealing with a certain class of problems. A 
generalised logic should embrace all that is correct in all the so-called 
systems, and should be able to deal with every problem of a logical 
character. 

A. T. SHEARMAN. 


‘In my paper, “Some Controverted Points in Symbolic Logie,” Proc. 
of the Arist. Soc., N.S., vol. v.). 
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